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Vital to Victory! 


TEACHERS of TEANESSEE 


We salute you, who more than anyone else have interpreted 
the meaning of our CONSTITUTION and the FOUR 
FREEDOMS to our young men who today fight for the 
American Way of Life on Land and Sea and in the Air. 


Our small part is to supply the teaching tools and equipment 


to help you continue to make your job more efficient. 


———=THE FOUR ESSENTIALS 
OF EDUCATION 


The Well-Equipped School Plant 
An Exceptional Teaching Staff 
Abundant Learning Tools 


Excellent Teaching Tools 











Write at once for our NEW CATALOG 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO.* HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


NASHVILLE 3, TENN. KNOXVILLE 8, TENN. 
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STATE LIFE POLICY DOLLARS IN TIME OF NEED PROVIDE... 


Clothing 


Medical Care 


Shelter Income 


Teachers ... Principals . +» Superintendents .. . 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings - Retirement - Protection Plan ! 


Teachers and educators in supervisory 
capacities appreciate the importance and 
the value of life insurance as a secure sav- 
ings program, with protection while saving. 
They own a high average amount of life 
insurance in proportion to income. Many 
teachers in Tennessee save under a State 
Life Endowment savings plan. 


Under this plan you may save a part of 
your salary each month, in units equivalent 
to about ten cents a day or more. These 
savings aes for the premiums on a 
State Life Endowment policy. The policy 
may mature in twenty yeais, for example, 
or at a specific age—50, 60, or 65 years, let 
us say. At maturity you may arrange for 


a Travel Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for 
other uses of the endowment proceeds. 
While saving under this plan, you have life 
insurance protection. If qualified, you may 
also have the double indemnity accidental 
death benefit, and the disability provision. 
If you quit the plan, you receive the cash 
value, according to the number of years you 
have carried the policy. It is always a good 
investment with protection. 

Would you like to learn exactly how this 
splendid plan works at your age? Mr. D. 
M. Laws will be glad to give you full infor- 
mation upon request, using the return card 
below. 








PERSONAL SERVICE 
BY MR. D. M. LAWS... 


For principals, superintendents, and others 
in educational work, Mr. D. M. Laws of 
Elizabethton, Tennessee, and his associates 
provide personal and individual service. 
Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Carson 
and Newman College, and was for fifteen 
years a teacher and city superintendent in 
Tennessee schools. He has had many years’ 
experience in serving the life insurance 
needs of teachers and educators. 


THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 
OVER FORTY YEARS IN TENNESSEE 











Please ee me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
D. M. Laws, General Agent Name 





2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 
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Editorial Comment... 


THE BELL RINGS AGAIN 

The Bell Rings Again! The sound of this bell calls teach- 
ers away from summer jobs or from vacations. It calls 
children from the parks, the old swimming hole, or perhaps 
from work they have been doing. It has been several 
weeks now since the bell rang last and both teachers and 
pupils put on their Sunday clothes, combed their hair, 
and went out with pleasure to answer the call of the bell 
and to mix and mingle again with their fellow workers 
and fellow pupils. They were all glad when the last bell 
rang—glad because it marked the end of a strenuous year, 
a year which had brought many new and trying experiences 
for both teachers and pupils. There must have been a 
feeling of satisfaction in the hearts and minds of all at the 
close of last year, because teachers and pupils alike could 
look back on a year well spent, on jobs well done. 

Yes, they were glad when the last bell rang! But they 
are now glad that it has rung again. The old school will 
not be the same this year. Some of the teachers may be 
absent because they have answered the call of their coun- 
try or because they have been lured away by more lucra- 
tive positions. Possibly some of the older boys, the fellows 
who did all the errands around the school, the ones who 
were over-age and over-grown, have answered the call. No 
doubt many of the homes from which the younger children 
come have been touched by the cruel hand of war. It may 
not be quite the same, but all are happy to be back in 
school. 

Teachers are fully conscious of the problems which lie 
ahead. They realize the seriousness of the situation. They 
know that many are leaving the profession, that teachers 
of any kind are difficult to find. They know that janitors, 
bus drivers, and all other personnel are almost impossible 
to secure. They know that instructional materials and 
supplies, school furniture, and food for cafeterias will not 
be so plentiful. Do the boys and girls know these things? 
Have they been aware of the conditions which exist? A 
thorough understanding of these problems will result in the 
best of cooperation on the part of most pupils, coopera- 
tion which will aid greatly in reducing these problems to a 
minimum. 

Yes, we have answered the bell! We must answer it 
each day with a closer understanding between teacher and 
pupil—an understanding of definite, constructive steps for 
solving these problems. There must be no letup in the 
efforts of all schools to do everything possible for the war 
effort. If the war is lost, all is lost. There will be bonds 
and stamps to sell, scrap to collect, Victory Corps to or- 
ganize. There will be adjustments in curriculum to be 
made; first aid must be given; more mathematics and 
science must be offered; the problem of teaching better 
nutrition to more children must be met: victory gardens 
must be sponsored; model airplanes must be made; and 
canning and preserving homegrown vegetables must be 
continued. Teachers will continue to conduct classes for 
nutrition workers. They will serve the O. C. D. in every 
way possible and will conduct such registrations as may be 
necessary. 
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Yes, we shall answer the bell with an all-out effort to aid 
in winning the war! But there should be as little interrup. 
tion of our school program as possible. There must be a 
determination on the part of all concerned to make this 
the best school year possible. The schools have just re. 
ceived from the legislature and, consequently, from the 
taxpayers, the largest appropriation in the history of the 
state. The T. E. A. is on record as favoring federal aid 
for education. To be worthy of this increase in funds, to 
merit consideration of federal aid for education, we must 
keep faith with those who support our schools and conduct 
the schools in a businesslike and efficient manner. Let us 
aid the war effort. Yes! But let us not use such effort 
as an excuse for killing time. Let's see to it that boys and 
girls gain educationally from these contacts with the real 
world of work. Let's make every hour of every day count! 

Yes, we shall answer the bell each morning. And as we 
do so, it should be kept in mind that our most effective 
weapon now is education. Our most effective weapon 
after the war will be education. We should make it effi. 
cient and effective. The boys and girls in the schools of 
Tennessee should be given the best possible training this 


year so that they may be prepared to take their places on§ 


the home front or on the battle front and to give a good 
account of themselves because of the time spent in the 
public school. 

Are we as teachers prepared to answer the bell? 


3 
THE PAST AND THE FUTURE OF THE T. E. A. 


During the past ten years much progress has been made 
by the Tennessee Education Association. This organization 
has grown since it was reorganized until it has reached a 
condition of which every member should be proud. 

The following facts presented to the Administrative 
Council by the Secretary at the April, 1943, meeting are 
indicative of its growth and development: 


1. MEMBERSHIP 

At the close of the school year, 1936-37, the total 
T. E. A. membership was 15,004. At the close of the 
school year, 1941-42, the total T. E. A. membership 
was 18,015, an increase of twenty per cent. In 1936- 
37 there were thirty-one counties and seven cities whose 
teachers did not belong 100 per cent to their state 
association. By 1941-42 the number lacking perfect 
membership records had dropped to ten counties and 
two cities. This year the total membership may be 
somewhat less than that of last year, but the percent: 
age of membership will be greater, as Tennessee has 
lost a number of teaching positions during the past 
year. During the period the institutional membership 
increased from 577 to 761. Last year 98.7 per cent 
of the state's white teachers and school administrators 
were affiliated with their state association. 


ll. FINANCES 
Net Worth. According to the annual audits, the net 
worth of the Tennessee Education Association has it 
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. Continuing Contract for Teachers. 


. Defeat of Undesirable Legislation. 
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creased from $17,306.05 on June 30, 1937, to $28,- 
229.06 June 30, 1943. This increase in net worth has 
been made possible by the fact that while annual ex- 
penditures have remained approximately the same, in- 
come from membership dues and sale of advertising 
in The Tennessee Teacher have consistently exceeded 
budget estimates. 


Ill. LEGISLATION 
. The total state appropriations for all school purposes 
in 1936-37 was $7,018,267.29. Similar appropriations 
for 1943-44 are $12,960,750, an increase of 84.67 per 


cent. 


. Certification of Teachers. During the school year |936- 


37 the minimum requirement for a state high school 
teacher's certificate was two years of college work, 
while the minimum for an elementary teacher's certifi- 
cate was only one quarter of college work. At the 
present time the minimum requirement for a high 
school teacher's certificate is four years of college work 
and for an elementary teacher's certificate is two years 
of college work. 

. Four-Year Term for County School Superintendents. 
The General Law at the beginning of the period pro- 
vided a term of only two years for county school su- 
perintendents. The 1943 Legislature enacted a bill 
extending all county school superintendents’ terms to 
four years. 

The 1943 Legisla- 
ture added to the statute books a law providing that 
teachers are automatically continued in service unless 
their boards of education notify them in writing of their 
dismissal at least thirty days before the close of the 
school term. 

Much undesirable 
school legislation, including bills to extend teachers’ 
certificates automatically, has been defeated during 
the period. 

IV. THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
A fair index of the success of most magazines may be 
seen in the esteem in which they are held by adver- 
tisers. Gross income from advertising in The Ten- 
nessee Teacher has increased from $4,542.87 in 1936- 
37 to $7,218.19 in 1941-42. In 1940 The Tennessee 
Teacher led all state teachers journals of the nation 
in the amount of advertising received from publish- 
ing companies. 
V. LOCAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 

During the past six years a special effort has been 
made by the Secretary and the Administrative Council 
to revitalize county and city education associations. 
In 1940 the association published a rather complete 
manual for county education associations, and in |94! 
it published a revised manual for county education as- 
sociations. 

Early in the fall during each of the past three years the 

Secretary and Council members have held meetings 
with local education association officials in various 
sections of the state to discuss association plans with 
them. In 1940 all but three counties had representa- 
tives at these meetings; in 1941 all but two counties; 
in 1943 all but one county. 

All will agree that this is a record of wonderful achieve- 


ment. In order to realize such growth, and to carry out 


1943 


such successful activities, there must be reasons. 


Four 


factors are primarily responsible: 


The excellent foundation laid by those who directed 
the organization's affairs during the years immediately 
following its reorganization. Under the capable lead- 
ership of Secretary W. A. Bass and the presidents and 
secretaries who served with him, the association by 
1937 was in splendid financial condition, had enrolled 
a vast majority of the white teachers of the state in 
its membership, and had waged a continuous battle for 
more adequate school support which resulted directly 
in the schools’ spectacular legislative victory of 1937. 
Since 1937 a magnificent piece of work has been done 
by Secretary A. D. Holt and W. J. Field. No job was 
too small, no job was too large for Andy to give it his 
very best effort on all occasions. He worked, he 
played, he lived for the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. Mr. Field also carried on admirably during his 
short stay. 
The selection, without exception, of the state's out- 
standing school leaders to direct the association's af- 
fairs as president and Administrative Council members. 
The wholehearted cooperation of teachers in all ac- 
tivities of their state professional organization. 
The active support of other state organizations in the 
promotion of progressive school legislation. 
Yes, the past of the Association has been such that it 


puts those in charge of “carrying on" in a tough spot. 
We are all inclined to rest on our laurels, to be content 
with past accomplishments, to let “well enough alone.” 
But this is no time to let up in our efforts. Our past suc- 
cesses only increase our responsibility to the children of 
the state and to their parents who support the schools. 
The gains that have been made thus far must be main- 
tained and new gains achieved. The task of the teaching 
profession in 1943-44 as expressed at the National Educa- 
tion Association meeting in Indianapolis and applicable to 
Tennessee is: 

b 


Work for the passage of federal legislation to assist 
in the financial support of education. 














2. Give America dynamic educational leadership. 


3. Maintain and strengthen the financial support of edu- 
cation. 


4. Use the press and the radio to keep the needs of youth 
before the American people. 


5. Give education its voice in planning the peace. 


Become well informed on international issues and give 
leadership in developing among our citizens an under- 
standing of America's international responsibilities. 


7. Stand ready at all times to meet attacks on the Amer- 
ican public school system and to refute untrue charges 
against it. 

8. Form a more perfect professional organization for the 
million teachers of the United States. 


9. Continue to strengthen and improve the service of the 
schools to the nation's wartime needs. 
What can each member do in 1943-44? 


|. Learn how your T. E. A. is organized so that you can 
take an active and intelligent part in its program. 


2. Read The Tennessee Teacher. Discuss it in your local 


meetings. 

3. Use your professional organizations. Call on the T. 
E. A. for help in the study and solution of your local 
problems. 


4. Know your local, state, and national professional 
leaders. 

5. Make your local organizations strong and affiliate them 
with your section, your state organizations, and with 


the N. E. A. . 


6. Make a special effort to inform lay groups about the 
policies of the T. E. A. 


7. You owe your profession your loyalty. Be proud of it. 
Talk it up; don't run it down.* 

It is evident from the above suggestions that the teach- 
ers of Tennessee have plenty to do and that each indi- 
vidual teacher has his share of the load to carry. Don't 
say, "You fellows should do this or that," but say, "This is 
my organization and | shall do my bit." With this spirit on 
the part of each teacher manifesting itself in action, the 
future of education in Tennessee will be bright, and ten 
years from now we can look back on our accomplishments 
with the same degree of satisfaction we now have when 
we view the work of the past ten years—the satisfaction 
which comes only from a task well done. 

Your editor realizes the responsibility placed upon him 
in attempting to fill the position which has been so ably 
filled for the past ten years. He is grateful for the op- 
portunity to serve you and he pledges his every effort, his 
every talent, few though they are, to the furthering of the 
cause of education in Tennessee. The finest relationship 
has existed between the teachers of the state and the exec- 
utive office. There has been always the closest coopera- 
tion. We who now occupy your office shall spare no 
effort to maintain this relationship and cooperation and 
shall have no fear or doubt but that you will do your part 
as you have always done in the past. 





*Taken from “High Points" of the Indianapolis meeting and adapted 
to Tennessee. 
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BOOKS to increase the efficiency of 








% FOR PRE-INDUCTION COURSES *% 





The Fundamentals of 
ELECTRICITY: A Pre-Induction 
Text 

The Fundamentals of 
SHOPWORK: A Pre-Induction 
Text 


JOHNSON and NEWKIRK 
PREPARED TO MEET ARMY SPECIFICA- 
TIONS in skilled training as set forth in the 
outlines based upon TECHNICAL AND FIELD 
MANUALS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Hach $1.32 (list price) Illustrated. 





% FOR PRE-FLIGHT COURSES * 





ELEMENTS OF PRE-FLIGHT 
AERONAUTICS 


SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT 
AERONAUTICS 


For the basic course in pre-flight training; used 
in thousands of high schools to train hundreds 
of thousands of young Americans for the air. 
$.96 - $1.32 respectively. (list prices) 

In the famous series: AIR-AGE EDUCATION 
SERIES. Prepared with the cooperation of 
the C. A. A. Sponsored by the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, 





You will enjoy using as FIRST SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY these readers with a vocabulary parallei 
to any basal series that you may be using. 


CORE-VOCABULARY 
READERS HusBer-SALIsBuRY-GATES 


Happy, interesting — materials constructed 
on the core vocabulary found by examination to 
be common to major basal reading series. For 
first-supplementary use in Grades 1-3. 
Primer: Tar Rancu Boom..............- $.76 
First Reader: Rusty Wants A Doc....... $.80 
Second Reader: Smoky, THE Crow—In Press 
Third Reader: PLANES For Bos AND ANDY— 
In Press 

















The Macmillan Ca. 


289 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlante 
Represented in Tennessee by A. R. Dixon, Box 206, Trenton 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The Administrative Council canceled the state meeting 
last spring because it seemed unwise to tax further the 
transportation facilities and hotel facilities, all of which 
are needed by our armed forces. This was in line with 
suggestions from the office of Defense Transportation. 
The Tennessee Education Association and every one of its 
individual members will go the limit in rendering any serv- 
ice which will aid in any way in the winning of the war. 
To this end our entire membership and resources are 
dedicated. 

Since the state meeting was not held, it is imperative 
that the sectional meetings be held and that all teachers 
actively participate. There is no profession or trade more 
essential to the winning of the war and the winning of 
the peace than the teaching profession. Our ranks have 
been depleted, but those who remain and those new people 
who are coming into the profession need, more than ever 
before, to come together to discuss their problems and 
to hear the leading problems of the day discussed by 
There is no apology necessary 
for holding these meetings. The importance of the work 
teachers are doing; the necessity for building and main- 
taining morale; the discussion of problems relating to 
the war effort; all make it essential that the meetings be 
held and that they be attended by as many teachers as 

possible. 

The Executive Committee of the Eastern Section and 
the Middle Section are to be commended on the adjust- 
ment of the fall program to the wartime situation. Each 
section will have a one-day meeting instead of the usual 
three-day meeting. Each section plans to begin the pro- 

gram early in the day and to close the meeting early in 

the evening so that teachers living at a distance may be 
able to reach home at a reasonable hour. This plan will 
make it possible for the teachers to have the full benefit 
of a fine program and, at the same time, place little ad- 
ditional burden upon the crowded transportation and 
hotel facilities. The West Tennessee sectional meeting has 
not been planned. The Executive Committee may find it 
desirable to schedule their meeting later in the year. 


outstanding authorities. 


Make your plans now to be in Nashville October 22 or 
in Knoxville October 29. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF S. 637 


When Congress recessed recently, Senate Bill 637, 
which provides federal aid for education, was left on the 
Senate Calendar. In the rush to pass urgent appropriation 
® Measures, this bill, which was recommended for passage by 
B the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, was not 
gacted upon. There is a feeling of optimism among those 
Close to the situation concerning the passage of this bill 
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in the Senate. Chances for its passage are excellent, if 
and when it is called up for vote. 

The Senate Steering Committee seems to hold the fate 
of the bill in its hands. It is difficult to call any bill up 
for vote at this time unless this committee wishes it. If 
the school people of Tennessee are interested in the pas- 
sage of this bill, they should let the Tennessee Senators 
know how they feel about it and solicit their active sup- 
port. 

In the House, H. R. 2849, the companion bill to S. 637, 
is in the hands of a not too friendly committee. Action 
on the bill in the House will come only after a determined 
fight by those interested in its passage. There seems to 
be better than an even chance for the passage on the bill 
in the House, if every effort is put forth to interest every 
Congressman in working for it. 

The National Education Association sponsored a series 
of meetings in every state in the Union during August 
for the purpose of making clear to the people the provi- 
sions of S. 637, and to perfect an organization in each 
Congressional district. The purpose of these organizations 
is to discuss with every Congressman the merits of federal 
aid and urge each and every one of them not only to 
vote for this bill, but also to work for its passage. 

Three such meetings were held in Tennessee—in Knox- 
ville, August 12; Nashville, August 13; and Jackson, Au- 
gust 14. Your editor regrets that everyone was not privi- 
leged to hear the masterful presentation on "Federal Aid 
for Education in War and Peace,’ by Dr. Howard Dawson, 
who attended all these meetings. A digest of this speech 
is printed in this issue of The Tennessee Teacher. 

These meetings were well attended and interest was 
high. A good organization was perfected for each of the 
ten districts and plans were made for conferences with 
the Congressmen. There is a fighting chance for a solid 
vote for S. 637 by the Tennessee Delegation. 

Have you studied the provisions of the bill? Are you 
interested in securing approximately nine and one-third 
million dollars annually for Tennessee? Have you made 
your wishes known to your Congressman? Have you 
asked anyone else to use his influence with him? Your 
own answer to these questions may have much to do with 
the passage or defeat of this bill. If you have not done 
these things, you should do so at once. It is not too late 
for messages to go to Washington, and, as insignificant as 
we feel sometimes, each message counts. Your Congress- 
man will listen to you and your friends. He wants to carry 
out the wishes of his people, so let the people speak. 

We have a fighting chance to pass the best federal aid 
bil ever presented to Congress; and a fighting chance 
is all that Tennessee teachers want. Let us all plan and 
work to the end that when this bill comes to a vote two 
Senators and ten Representatives from Tennessee will vote 
"Aye''l 













Just ask the Emile Hegys 


what The Clmewican Spvut means 


They know how precious is this 

thing that ONLY AMERICANS 

HAVE...for they fled a land 
where it never existed 


Emile and Marie Hegy were born and 
wed in Alsace Lorraine when their coun- 
try was under the heel of a conqueror. 


In May 1924, they freed themselves 
from the political and economic uncer- 
tainty that governed their daily lives 
and came to America. 


Emile started work as a common labor- 
er in the L& N car shop at Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Soon there came a 
proud day when he and Marie became 
full-fledged citizens in a land where 
individual rights and freedoms were 
guaranteed. 


On December 7, 1941, war came to 
America ... their America now. That 
day found the one-time “common 
laborer,” Emile Hegy, a valued L & N 
veteran in a good paying job, earned 
on merit ... a thing that would have 
been impossible in a land where men’s 
lives are lived under government de- 
cree and a common laborer must re- 
main a common laborer until he dies. 





Hardly before war was declared next 
day, Emile and Marie Hegy bought 
a $1,000 Defense Bond, the first $1,000 
bond sold that day in Birmingham. 
Then, as fast as they could convert in- 
vestments into cash, the Hegys bought 
more bonds. Today, a substantial part 
of every L & N pay check to Emile 
Hegy goes for the purchase of still more 
War Bonds. 


Emile and Marie would tell you that 
they are buying all the War Bonds 
they can afford for TWO reasons. One 
is to help beat Hitler and Hirohito. 
The other ... to help make sure that 
America will keep the priceless Amer- 
ican Spirit alive. 


That is the Spirit that laid the rail- 
roads, dug the mines, built the facto- 
ries that make possible our arsenal of 
freedom today. It is the Spirit that will 
never die, so long as we remain free 
to strive in our own individual ways, 
for our own individual betterment. 


PRESIDENT 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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The L & N, like other railroads that share 
in the wartime marvel of transportation, 
is a product of The American Spirit. Actu- 
ated by that Spirit, our nation has grown 
strong because free men have been able 
toinvesttheir savings in productive indus- 
try;labor has progressed under the right 
te bargain, individually or collectively; 
every person has been free to earn a just 
reward for energy, ability and initiative. 
Itis that Spirit, nurtured on these freedoms, 
thet holds the hope of a better world to- 
morrow .. . a tomorrow in which the L&N 
will ti te trib te the certain 
development of the South. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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EDUCATION 


IN WAR AND PEACE 


OWARD A. DAWSON 


Secretary, Legislative Commission, National Education Association 


The public schools of this nation are 
facing a crisis, one that is fast be- 
coming as alarming as the one during 
and succeeding the last world war. 

During the last school year 189,000 
teachers were new to their positions, 
a number twice as large as in a normal 
year. The percentages of this teacher 
turnover ranged from seven per cent 
in New York to fifty-eight per cent in 
Arkansas. In general, but with some 
exceptions, the lower the salaries of 
the teachers, the higher the rate of 
teacher turnover. 

Last year there were 37,000 unqual- 
ified persons granted emergency cer- 
tificates to teach school, a number 
four times as large as in normal times. 
A total of 13,000 classrooms were 
vacant because a teacher could not be 
found; 17,000 teaching positions were 
abolished as the result of overcrowd- 
ing classes, abolishing subjects, and 
closing small schools (which is serious 
in view of the shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities). 

Exactly what the situation will be 
next year is now unknown, but it is cer- 
tain the situation will be much worse 
than it was last year unless financial 
assistance to pay living wages to 
teachers is immediately forthcoming. 

There is no shortage in the number 
of qualified persons to teach school; 
the shortage is in funds to pay living 
wages to teachers so as to meet the 
competition of the federal government 
and of private industry. Out of every 
100 teachers, forty are being paid not 
more than $1,200 for a year's work, 
and eight actually receive not more 
than $600. At least 10,000 teachers 
receive less than $300 per year. 

The average annual salary of all 
teachers in 1942-43 was $1,500, while 
for rural teachers it was only about 
$900. These salaries can be compared 
with the average annual salaries of 
federal government employees, exclud- 
ing military personnel, $1,926; em- 
ployees in manufacturing industries, 
$2,043. In terms of purchasing power 
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of the dollar in the period 1935-39, the 
average annual salary of teachers last 
year was only $1,288 (a dollar buys less 
now than before the war), which may 
be compared to $1,652 for federal em- 
ployees and $1,754 for employees in 
manufacturing. 

For several years the minimum an- 
nual salary of a beginning professional 
employee of the federal government 
has been $2,000. The annual wage of 
the lowest classification (laborers) of 
federal employees has been $1,200. 
Recently, Congress has provided from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent in- 
creases in these salaries and for others 
receiving up to $5,000 per year. 

The cost of living during the war 
period has advanced over twenty-one 
per cent in cities and over thirty-four 
per cent in the rural areas, but teach- 
ers’ salaries have increased on the av- 
erage in the nation by only seven per 
cent. 

School teachers are the largest class 
of employees engaged in an enterprise 
essential to winning the war and the 
peace, for whom the federal govern- 
ment has done nothing to adjust their 
salaries to meet the current cost of 
living. The Congress has increased 
the pay of federal employees. The 
increase of more than sixty per cent 
in the wages and salaries of employees 
in manufacturing has been paid almost 
entirely by the federal government, 
since most of the industries are en- 
gaged in production for the govern- 
ment under war contracts. The gov- 
ernment in making war contracts takes 
into consideration the cost of wages, 
has the power and the machinery to 
fix wages, and guarantees the manu- 
facturers at least six per cent profit. 

INEQUALITIES OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

Very great inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity have for many years 
been an outstanding characteristic of 
the American public school system. 
While these differences in educational 
opportunity cannot be fully described 


nor evaluated in statistical terms, they 
are at least impressively reflected in 
terms such as teachers’ salaries, ex- 
penditures per pupil, value of school 
property, and high school facilities. 

Teachers’ salaries range from an av- 
erage of less than $600 per year in 
Mississippi to more than $2,600 in New 
York. Expenditures per pupil per year 
range from $24 in Mississippi to over 
$135 in New York, as compared to a 
national average over $72 for the na- 
tion. The value of school property per 
pupil ranges from $80 in Tennessee to 
over $525 in New York. The number 
of persons of high school age attend- 
ing high school per 1,000 of such per- 
sons ranges from 392 in Mississippi to 
952 in Washington. But these data do 
not tell the story of the millions of 
children who are attending school in 
shacks, having only a few worn-out, 
dirty textbooks, and no other tools of 
learning, taught by teachers who them- 
selves are not graduates of a high 
school and sometimes not even grad- 
uates of an elementary school. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF EDUCATIONAL 
NEGLECT 


The war has taught us dramatically 
that the nation cannot escape the pen- 
alty of educational neglect. There is 
no way to avoid the price of educa- 
tion. The nation can pay for educa- 
tion and get it with all its benefits 
or it can refuse to pay for it and fail 
to get its benefits and in the long run 
pay far more than the original cost. 

The Selective Service has reported 
that 2,997,000 men between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-four years have 
been rejected for military service be- 
cause of physical, moral, or educa- 
tional defects. Nearly a third of these 
men were physically fit and otherwise 
qualified except that for practical pur- 
poses they are illiterates. Recently, 
some of these men have been inducted 
into the Army and placed in induction 
centers where they are taught to read 
and write. The cost per man for this 
training is from $300 to $600. It should 
be remembered that $400 will pay for 
eight years of elementary education in 
many of the best public schools in this 
country. 

The rejection rate per 1,000 men 
inducted into military service for lack 
of a fourth grade education ranged 
among the states from none in Wyom- 
ing to 136 in Georgia. The rate for 
white men ran as high as 107 per |,000 
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in Tennessee, and for Negro men as 
high as 256 per 1,000 in Georgia. 

In the nation as a whole 13.5 per 
cent of the adult population twenty- 
five years old and over have not more 
than a fourth grade education. In 
the Southern states there are 4,336,- 
800 such persons; in the North, 4,486,- 
700; and in the West, 1,281,052. The 
percentages range from 4.1 per cent 
in lowa to 35.7 per cent in Louisiana. 
(Tennessee, 21.7 per cent.) 

Illiteracy and near-illiteracy are the 
products of educational neglect in past 
years and must be stopped at their 
source. That can be done only by 
giving an American standard of edu- 
cational opportunity to all of the chil- 
dren of all the people of America. 
THE ECONOMICS BACK OF THE NEED 

FOR FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 

Contrary to the opinion expressed 
by some people, the inequalities of 
educational opportunity pointed out 
above are not due to lack of interest 
nor effort among the states. Chief 
causes of these inequalities are differ- 
ences in economic ability on the one 
hand, and in the relative numbers of 
children to be educated on the other 
hand. Without exception, the states 


with the least taxpaying ability per 
capita have many more children in pro- 
portion to adult population. States 
with the least financial ability have the 
most children to educate. For exam- 
ple, the per capita income in Tennes- 
see in 1942 was $492, the highest it 
has ever been; in California, it was 
$1,167. Tennessee has 475 children 
five to seventeen years old for each 
1,000 adults twenty to sixty-four years 
old, while California has only 277 chil- 
dren per |,000 adults. 

This war is resulting in a higher de- 
gree of concentration of wealth, in- 
come, and economic power than we 
have ever had before. Up to April of 
this year, $110,000,000,000 for war 
contracts had been awarded. Of this 
amount, sixty-one per cent was award- 
ed to ten states, largely those on the 
Northeast Atlantic coast, the Great 
Lakes region, and the Pacific Coast. 
The Southeastern states received 8.7 
per cent of the contracts, but these 
states have 21.5 per cent of the na- 
tion's population. While Tennessee has 
received over $913,743,000 in war 
contracts, this amount is only .83 per 
cent of the total contracts as com- 





pared with 2.2 per cent of the nation's 
population. 

The necessary expansion of the fed. 
eral tax burden under war conditions 
has produced a still greater difference 
in the ability of the various states to 
support education. From 1928 to 
1937, the federal tax burden in the 
six poorest states increased 97.3 per 
cent as contrasted with an increase of 
only 32.8 per cent in the six richest 
states, and only 45.9 per cent in the 
nation as a whole. The increase in 
Tennessee during this period was 90.55 
per cent. Since 1938 the increase in 
federal tax burden has been as follows: 
in the six poorest states, 400 per cent; 
in the six richest states, 172 per cent; 
in the nation as a whole, 182.8 per 
cent; in Tennessee, 297.6 per cent. 


It has been necessary for the fed- 
eral government to reduce the taxpay- 
ing ability of the states. The real 
question now is whether the American 
people believe education is important 
enough to the national welfare to jus- 
tify spending a small part of the 
federal revenue to make possible a 
reasonable degree of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. Under the pend- 
ing federal aid bills, S. 637 and H. R. 
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WORKBOOKS 


Your Science Classes 


Use the widely accepted, most effective tools for 
teaching science. 
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A complete program for use with 
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NEW LEARNING GUIDE IN BIOLOGY 


CHEMISTRY GUIDE AND LABORATORY 
EXERCISES 


PHYSICS GUIDE AND LABORATORY 
EXERCISES 

LEARNING GUIDES IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
Grades 7, 8, 9. 


WORKBOOKS IN ENGLISH 
4-year program. Grammar in use: Books 1, 2, 3: 
for 9th, 10th, 11th years. Book 4: for 12th year 
remedial practice. Complete testing program keyed 
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for pupil work. 
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2849, only $300,000,000 annually is 
asked. Yet that small amount would, 
under the plan of apportionment pro- 
posed in these bills, result in increasing 
the school funds of Tennessee by 38.3 
per cent, and teachers’ salaries by 46.7 
per cent. Increases in other states 
would be in proportion to needs and 
taxpaying ability. 

Under present conditions, education 
in this nation receives seventy per cent 
of its financial support from local taxes 
levied by over 120,000 local taxing 
units. While local support and control 
of education is highly desirable, it is 
impossible to fairly equalize educa- 
tional opportunity under such a highly 
segmented system of support. It is an 
evident fact that our nation is an eco- 
nomic unit. We are not forty-eight 
economic nations, to say nothing of 
120,000. The taxing power must be 
commensurate with the unit of taxpay- 
ing ability, economic power, and con- 
trol. That unit is to a large extent na- 
tional and is fast becoming more so. 

Unless the nation uses its taxing 
power to raise revenues from wealth 
and income which it is to spend for 
schools where the children are to be 
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educated, several millions of American 
children will continue to be denied the 
education that ought to be considered 
their birthright as American citizens. 
WHAT ABOUT FEDERAL CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION? 

Some persons would argue the eco- 
nomic necessity of federal aid for edu- 
cation because of the bogey man of 
federal control of education. If we 
are really a representative democracy, 
we can have as much or as little federal 
control of education as we want. After 
all, we still have a congressional elec- 
tion every two years, and it seems a 
safe assumption that a part of what 
we are fighting this war for is to con- 
tinue to have the right to hold such 
elections. By and large, Congress in 
the long run must reflect the will of 
the people. 

The trouble now is that we are get- 
ting federal control of education with- 
out having federal aid for our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in such way 
as to guarantee the right of education 
to all our children. The members of 
Congress in all too many instances who 
talk the most sanctimoniously about 
not having federal control are the very 


ones who vote for the kind of federal 
aid that brings federal control. Too 
often they vote to set up an independ- 
ent federal agency to perform an edu- 
cational function and ignore the fact 
that each of the forty-eight states has 
a going school system backed by a 
state department of education and 
that there is a United States Office 
of Education, the only federal agency 
established for dealing with the state 
educational systems. 

There is no more vicious system of 
federal control of education than that 
now taking place under the Lanham 
Act to provide community facilities in 
areas of war activities, including school 
facilities. Under this Act, we have en- 
gineers, architects, social workers, and 
auditors from the office of Federal 
Works Administration dealing directly 
with local school authorities and deter- 
mining what the school policies of local 
communities are going to be. 

Federal aid for education being nec- 
essary, there is but one right policy 
for the federal government to follow 
in making grants to the states for 
education. Grants should be made to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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This new sound motion picture will help your 


students understand electricity 


Never before has a knowledge of electricity been so 
important to every American. 

It is doing hundreds of new and important jobs in 
new ways, for the armed forces and civilians. It is 
serving us on land and sea and in the air, in homes 
and factories and on farms. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and women and boys and girls are studying 
it, to help them do their jobs better, to prepare them 
for army or navy or industry. 

They all want—and need—more than simple 
instruction on common uses of electricity. They 
want to know the fundamental facts on which these 
uses are based—the theory and principles, as well as 
the practical applications. 

Then, when the occasion arises, they can apply 
this knowledge to new situations—they can figure 
things out for themselves. The most practical knowl- 
edge they can get is asound understanding of theory. 

That is what this film gives them. 

The basic facts are all there, told in words and 
animated drawings, with a clarity and effectiveness 
that cannot be achieved except through this motion 
picture technique. 

“What is Electricity” is available on both 16 mm 
and 35 mm film. It is loaned free to schools or prints 
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“What is Electricity” makes extensive use of animated 
drawings. By this method relatively complex phenomena 
can be expressed clearly. At the same time the motion 
itself holds student interest to a degree that would be 
impossible with a static diagram. 


can be purchased at small cost if you wish to add it 
to your permanent film library. 


Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.,306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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What Does the Army Expect 
from the Schools ? 


BRIGADIER GENERAL JOE N. DALTON 


Director of Personnel, Army Service Forces 





EDITOR'S NOTE.—All teachers of 
the state will be interested to know 
that the former editor, now Captain 
A. D. Holt, is working with the Civilian 
Preinduction Training Branch of the 
United States Army. 











This nation's educational system is 
the greatest in the world. It represents 
not merely an investment of money, 
but of time, and above all, of brains. 
Its past success is measured in terms 
of the vast economic, social, and intel- 
lectual development of this great de- 
mocracy. The shaping of the future 


| lies largely in the hands of educators. 
At this critical moment in our nation's 
| history, education has a special role to 
play. In the hands of educators is the 
opportunity to provide every youth 


with those qualities of mind, body, 
and spirit which will enable him to 
take his place in winning the war, and 
in living and building in the future. 
Teachers and military men alike are 
men of good will. Educators want 
schools to serve the nation in its direct 
emergency; the Army, fighting for the 
future, wants schools to produce men 
able to live in that future. But ques- 
tions arise. Is English a ‘peacetime” 
course? Should it be dropped or cut 
to three years or two or one? What 
about the social studies, mathematics, 
science, shop? What honestly equips 
youth for a place in winning the war, 
and what, under the severe scrutiny 
demanded, must be temporarily side- 
tracked? Do the necessities of war 
mean a generation brought up on 
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Army - centered education? What 
about winning the peace and prepar- 
ing youth with the vision to live intel- 
ligently in a postwar world? 

Clearly a line would have to be 
drawn between the inescapable de- 
mands of today and the important 
needs of tomorrow. But not until men 
had been trained, not until battles had 
been fought, not until the Army itself 
had tested its resources for training 
could the exact needs for preinduction 
education by America's schools be 
known. 

The Civilian Preinduction Training 
Branch of the Army Service Forces was 
organized to discover these needs. 
Staff members of this branch and 
prominent educators from civilian life 
serving as consultants interviewed of- 
ficers responsible for training _ in- 
ductees, questioned many new soldiers, 
examined Army manuals, visited induc- 
tion stations, reception centers, and 
various training units, and collected 
other data. What does America's new 
Army need? This was the question 
these investigators asked over and over 
again. To training officers: What are 


No army is better than its men. Prospective inductees should feel that this is their fight ; they should be physically fit; they should 


know about the army; they should have command of basic language and mathematics skills. (U. S. 
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Army Signal Corps photo.) 
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the hardest things for the men to 
learn? What are they lacking? How 
can the schools help? To inductees at 
every stage of becoming soldiers: 
What do you wish you had known in 
advance? What skills and knowledge 
and attitudes have been of most help 
to you? From these investigations the 
Army needs which can be met by 
schools before students are inducted 
have been determined. 

The needs of the Army grow direct- 
ly out of the nature of this war. This 
is a mechanized war. This is a spe- 
cialist’s war. This is a mobile war. 
This is a global war. This is a war of 
machines, but the machines are ridden 
by men. And, above all, war is new 
for America—this war, any war. The 
job schools can do for the Army flows 
directly from these imperatives. 

To these must be added one other 
imperative—that this is an expensive 
war, costly in the most precious of 
all coin. For it uses men, millions of 
them. It uses so many that the six- 
teen- and seventeen-year-olds now sit- 
ting behind school desks are slated, al- 
most all of them, to go directly into 


This is a specialist’s war. 


provides a basis on which the army can train men for technical, military tasks. 


THE 
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the armed forces when they reach the 
age of eighteen. By the time these 
boys are nineteen or twenty many of 
them will be meeting the Japanese 
with rifle and bayonet or facing the 
ferocity of German panzer divisions. 
This is an extreme change which puts 
new ard high priorities on what the 
schools must do in the relatively short 
time that their students will be with 
them. 

What are these priorities? A care- 
ful analysis of Army life, of Army 
organization, of Army training, of 
Army fighting, shows the following 
needs which can be met by schools 
prior to a boy's induction: 

|. Every prospective inductee must 

understand the issues of the war 
and what is at stake. No man 
can give his best unless he be- 
lieves in what he is doing. The 
sixteen- and seventeer-year-old 
boy must know how this war 
came about, who our enemies 
are, who is fighting on our side, 
what it would mean to our way 
of life if we lost, what it can 
mean to humanity if we win. 


Every prospective inductee must 
understand the nature of military 
life. No man can give his best 
who is bewildered and anxious, 
or buoyed up by false hopes 
that are doomed to crash. The 
sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
boy must know, therefore, the 
step-by-step procedures at the 
induction station, the reception 
center, the replacement training 
center, and other steps on his 
way to becoming a trained fight- 
ing man. He must know in ad- 
vance something of the organiza- 
tion of the Army, how it fights, 
and how Army life differs from 
and is similar to civilian life. 

Every prospective inductee must 
be physically fit. The most cou- 
rageous soldier, the most highly 
trained specialist, is only dead 
weight to his comrades if ill. 
ness strikes him because he does 
not know how to keep well. 
The physical defects of each 
sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
must be corrected before his in- 
duction, if they can be; each 


Many boys will be helped if they have vocational training or skills with hand or machine tools. This 
(U. S. Army Signal Corps photo.) 
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boy must be developed to the 
peak of his physical capacities; 
and he must have those insights, 
attitudes, and habits of good 
health that will enable him to ful- 
fill his mission as a soldier. 

. Every prospective inductee must 
have command of basic language 
skills. The Army has set the basic 
literacy requirement as being 
equivalent to at least fourth 
grade level, but more than this 
is needed. Communication is an 
integral part of all military ac- 
tion. Every sixteen- and seven- 
teen-year-old boy must have 
functional reading, _ listening, 
speaking, and oral skills so that 
he can communicate with exact- 
ness, clarity, and dispatch. 

. Every prospective inductee must 
have command of basic compu- 
tation skills. These are necessary 
for the performance of the duties 
of every soldier. Most sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-olds will need 
for their Army duties, not higher 
mathematics, but a good control 
of simple arithmetic abilities. 

. The Army needs competent, effi- 
cient specialists. Nine out of 
ten men inducted are trained for 
specialized tasks; the men en- 


gaged in actual combat as well 


as those who support the fight- 
ing soldiers must be so qualified. 
This means that every sixteen- 
or seventeen-year-old must have 
either an occupational skill or a 
manipulative ability on which the 
Army can build to meet its needs 
for specialists. 

In addition to giving this back- 
ground to all physically able sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-old boys, schools 
can help in one other important way: 
those boys who score in the upper 
twenty per cent or so of the national 
norms of scholastic aptitude tests are 
likely to be eligible for and needed 
in the college classes of the Army 
specialized training programs (it is not 
possible to give exact percentages be- 
cause the number will vary with the 
military situation). The more able stu- 
dents in high school will need training 
over and above what has already been 
indicated to be fully prepared for the 
part they may play in Army life. They 
must have as sound and as full a back- 
ground in mathematics, sciences, Eng- 
lish, history, and languages as the high 
school can provide. Of course, all 
students who have good intelligence 
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and other leadership qualities will have 
an opportunity to compete for assign- 
ment to officer candidate schools. All 
will also have an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their qualifications for assign- 
ment to Army specialized training in 
colleges. These opportunities will be 
available regardless of the original as- 
signment in the Army. 

What the Army expects from the 
schools can be further indicated by 
stating what it does not expect. It 
does not ask for the mass production 
of robot presoldiers; our men must 
have initiative, resourcefulness, think- 
ing powers that will operate in unpre- 
dictable emergencies. It does not ask 
that everyone be forced into one tech- 
nical mold; every soldier must be 
skilled, but he can find his way of 
serving his country in any one of the 
Army's more than 650 occupations. It 
does not ask that programs which 
have no ''war sound" be squeezed out 
of the curriculum; the Army makes no 
suggestions about many areas which 
have value for promoting adolescent 
growth simply because these bear no 
immediate relation to the one thing 
the Army has the right to be concerned 
with: its own needs. 

To sum up, realism demands that 
every sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
be given the chance to acquire the 
information, skills, and attitudes that 
will prepare him specifically for the 
Army life he will soon live. It de- 
mands that the most effective ways 
of teaching be used—films, records, 
work experiences, discussions, special 
short-time courses—whatever will do 
the training job best. Realism de- 
mands that no prospective inductee be 
missed, regardless of his grade level, 
of when he leaves school, of what his 
program would be in normal times, 
of the number of scheduling readjust- 
ments which must be made. It de- 
mands that schools use every resource 
that can be made available—their 
libraries, their club programs, existing 
courses modified to meet Army needs 
or practical, down-to-earth new courses 
created just for this purpose, commu- 
nity training facilities, cooperative ar- 
rangements with industry — whatever 
will facilitate the production of alert, 
responsive, basically educated students 
prepared quickly to absorb and apply 
the military training in the assigned 
fields. 

On the basis of known facts, the 
Army can now say to the schools: 
"These are our present needs." In a 


number of pamphlets it has broken 
these needs down into the specifics 
that will guide teachers in shaping 
their programs. The next step is for 
educators to show their skill and in- 
genuity in finding the right way of 
teaching so that education before in- 
duction contributes to the creation of 
an Army of informed, able men and 
women. e 


School Library Reports 


School libraries are a vital resource 
in the war effort. The frequent re- 
guests for information on libraries from 
the regular government and war agen- 
cies are evidence of the fact. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion is collecting data needed for for- 
mulating library programs. Superin- 
tendents, who have not already done 
so, can help this timely project greatly 
by filling in the information called for 
on Form 8-070 (1942), School Library 
Statistics, 1941-42, and forwarding the 
blank promptly to the Office of Edu- 
cation, as data for the study will be 
summarized early in the school year. 

= 
SCHOOLS GO TO WAR 

Hats off to America's schools! This is what 

they did in 1942: 


Trained more than three million people for 
war work, 

Sold over $38,000,000 worth of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 

Collected 150,000 tons of waste paper. 
, Sponsored 169,000 acres of Victory gar- 
ens. 

Produced 300,000 model airplanes. 








Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ry because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3. 50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF STHONTENS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 

and analogous and contrast- 

ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 

betical arrangement. §& 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


Both books have been prepared 

the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’ 'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
RRR SS 
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Materials for Teachers 


... i Elementary Schools 


R. LEE THOMAS 


Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools 





Reports from preschool conferences 
which are being held throughout the 
state are encouraging. Although many 
new teachers are being employed this 
year, they seem to be interested and 
enthusiastic. A large number of for- 
mer teachers are returning to serve in 
the emergency. More teachers are 
teaching this year because they had 
rather teach than do anything else 
than ever before. This is evident be- 
cause there are so many opportunities 
to earn more money doing something 
else. 

There are many reasons this year to 
expect a most successful school year. 
Much is expected of teachers in the 
classrooms and in the communities. 
To teach a group of boys and girls is 
in itself an important responsibility. 
In addition, teachers have unlimited 
opportunities to render invaluable serv- 
ice on the home front of the global 
conflict to preserve the American way 
of life. | am confident that school 
administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers will continue to measure up to the 
highest ideals of patriotic citizenship. 

The State Department of Education 
has more than the usual amount of 
printed materials available for use in 
the elementary schools. All of it has 
been prepared to help teachers do ef- 
fective work. Your attention is called 
to the following: 

1. The School Register.—Please note 
that forms for all required reports, 
except the weekly report of absentees, 
are incorporated in the school register. 
Teachers should read carefully the ex- 
tracts from the state law which are 
printed on the inside front cover of the 
register; the rules and regulations of 
the State Board of Education govern- 
ing the approval of rural elementary 
schools, printed on the inside of the 
back cover; and study carefully pages 
two and three of the register. 

The preliminary standardization re- 
port form, which is printed in tripli- 
cate on pages 107 to 112, should re- 
ceive attention during the first two 
months of school. Follow the direc- 
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tions which appear on the report form. 
The final standardization report and 
requisition for eighth grade certificates 
on pages I13 to 118 should be sent 
to the state office not later than the 
seventh month of school. The form 
for reporting pupil failures also is print- 
ed in triplicate on pages |19 to 124 
and should be submitted to the county 
superintendent at the close of school. 

2. Living and Learning in Small 
Rural Schools.—This bulletin is the 
product of the project to improve one- 
and two-teacher schools sponsored by 
the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the State Department 
of Education. It is available in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply each school 
system with a copy for use by each 
teacher in one- and two-teacher schools 
and a reasonable supply for use in 
three or more teacher schools. 

This bulletin, and all bulletins sup- 
plied by the state, should be made a 


part of the library collection in each 
county, as they are expected to last 
more than one year. When teachers 
resign or change positions, the bulletins 
should be returned along with other 
school property. 

3. Taking Conservation to the 
Schools.—This is a source book for 
teachers in elementary grades. A rea- 
sonable quota will be furnished each 
school system upon request. 

4. Guide for Teaching in Elementary 
Schools.—This is a revision of "Master. 
ing Skills and Evaluating Pupil Prog- 
ress." It is now being printed and will 
be ready for distribution through of- 
fices of superintendents or circulating 
libraries on or before September |. 

5. Suggestions for Reducing Failures 
in Primary Grades.—This bulletin was 
printed in 1942. It contains sugges- 
tions for improving instruction in the 
first grade and is available upon re- 
quest. 

6. A Science Program for Elemen- 
tary Schools.—There are two bulletins 
in this series, one for teachers of 
grades |, 2, and 3, and the other for 
teachers of grades 4, 5, and 6. This 
program was prepared under the di- 
rection of Professor Adams Phillips of 

(Continued on page 20) 








By 
DR. JOHN E. BREWTON 


Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


LOIS McMULLAN 
Teacher of English 


Teachers 
MYRIAM PAGE 


Teacher of English 
Wilbur Wright High School, Dayton, Ohio 


high school English. Each book of the series 


of the broader phases of the subject. 


mechanics of English, 


series of basic texts. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Announcing 


ESSENTIALS of COMMUNICATION 


Laboratory School, George Peabody Cellege for 


This is a complete course in the mechanics of 


made up of some ten units, each dealing with one 
These units 
are so constituted that they may be used in any 
order that the teacher may desire, and while the 
organization and material of these books offer 
a complete and basic course for instruction in the 
the material may also 
be used most successfully to supplement another 
There are four books in the 
series, one to be used in each year of high school. 


is 


These books combined with ESSEN- 
TIALS of EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
provide a continuous program of 
English for Grades 2 to 12 
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Preflight Aeronautics in High 


School 


R. R. VANCE 


Supervisor, Division of High Schools 





| am writing this article to answer 
some of the questions which you have 
in mind in regard to the preflight 
‘course in aeronautics which the State 
Board of Education on May 8, 1942, 
approved for credit in Tennessee sen- 
ior high schools. 

In the first place, you are wanting 
to know who will be qualified to teach 
the course in aeronautics. Please note 
that | am giving you a twofold answer. 
First, that teacher will be considered 
qualified to teach the course who has 
been recommended to the State De- 
partment of Education as having had 
specific training in the field of aero- 
nautics. No attempt has as yet been 
made to say how much this training 
shall be or of how many quarter hours, 
or the equivalent thereof, it shall con- 
sist. Every local board of education, 
superintendent, and principal should 
be reasonably assured that the person 
selected to teach aeronautics has had 
enough experience and training in this 


field to enable him to teach the course 
to high school students with more than 
a fair prospect of success. Second, 
realizing that only a relatively few high 
schools will be able to find teachers 
with specific training in preflight aero- 
nautics, | am saying that teachers cer- 
tificated to teach physics will be per- 
mitted to teach aeronautics for credit 
in high school. | have examined sev- 
eral courses in preflight aeronautics 
and and have found them to be based 
predominantly upon physics. | would 
say that from seventy-five to eighty 
per cent of all aeronautical principles 
are drawn directly from the general 
field of physics. Of course, it is freely 
admitted that a course in preflight 
aeronautics taught by physics teachers 
with no specific training in the field 
of aeronautics will be quite theoretical. 
This is no serious indictment of the 
course. As a matter of fact, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Civilian 
Aeronautics Administration have en- 


dorsed the teaching of preflight aero- 
nautics by physics teachers, saying that 
such teaching, although admittedly 
quite theoretical in nature, will never- 
theless greatly shorten the total period 
commonly required for the effective 
training of pilots, navigators, bombar- 
diers, aerial gunners, ground crews, etc. 

In the second place, most high 
schools in Tennessee will find it in- 
advisable and frequently impossible to 
offer preflight aeronautics this year on 
account of a scarcity of teachers 
trained in aeronautics and on account 
of a scarcity of teachers certificated 
to teach physics. Moreover, the fact 
that a teacher may be certificated to 
teach physics is not necessarily an ade- 
quate assurance that he or she may 
make an efficient and a_ successful 
teacher of aeronautics. To meet this 
situation, | am recommending that all 
mathematics and physics courses in 
any high school be taught, as far as 
practicable, in direct application to 
the field of aeronautics. In other 
words, you will continue to offer 
courses in mathematics and physics as 
you have been doing for a long time, 
but the courses will be “air condi- 
tioned" by being taught as applied 
mathematics and applied physics—that 
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“Writing Clearly,’’ Grade 6 
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tion. Order now for class use. 
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is, applied to the field of aeronautics. 
| am quite convinced that from ninety 
to ninety-five per cent of our high 
schools will follow this plan. It has 
much to commend it, and, personally, 
| recommend it to the average high 
school which will not be able to offer 
an effective course in preflight aero- 
nautics as such, but which can moti- 
vate the teaching of its mathematics 
and physics courses by demonstrating 
to all students enrolled therein how 
essential a knowledge of mathematics 
and physics is to an understanding of 
the principles of aeronautics. | am 
wondering if this is not a good way 
to vitalize our teaching of mathematics 
and physics since thousands of our 
high school boys and girls are now 
interested, or are rapidly becoming 
interested, in aviation. 

In the third place, if a preflight 
course in aeronautics is taught, what 
students are eligible to take it? Only 
juniors and seniors of demonstrated 
mathematical and scientific ability are 
eligible to take aeronautics. 

In the fourth place, if a preflight 
course in aeronautics is taught, how 
much previous training in mathematics 
and science must those taking the 
course have had? Assuming that the 
course is not to be offered to those 
below junior classification, | recom- 
mend that juniors and seniors have at 
least two units in mathematics (two 
units in algebra, or one unit in algebra 
and one unit in plane geometry) and 
one unit in science, preferably general 
science. The average junior who con- 
templates taking preflight aeronautics 
will take the following courses: Eng- 
lish, plane geometry, physics, and pre- 
flight aeronautics. The average senior 
who contemplates taking preflight 
aeronautics will take the following 
courses: English, American history, solid 
geometry and plane trigonometry, and 
preflight aeronautics. It is, of course, 
assumed that the seniors taking pre- 
flight aeronautics shall have had plane 
geometry and physics in their junior 
year. However, physics may be taken 
in the senior year as a fifth subject 
by those who rank in the upper twenty- 
five per cent of their class. It is much 
to be preferred that physics be taught 
in the junior year and preflight aero- 
nautics be taught in the senior year 
so that students will have had the nec- 
essary physics background when they 
take preflight aeronautics in their sen- 
ior year. Thus physics can be taught 
in one class. and its application to 
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. . . There is a word which expresses a quality needed by h 
every school supply house. . 
. . . Perhaps it wasn’t so necessary in peacetime, but now, é 
when even the simplest maintenance items are scarce, you \ 
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preflight aeronautics can be taught in the course and if they have had the on 
a separate aeronautics class. There is requisite mathematical and scientific Tes 
plenty of material for both courses background training. gp 
without needless repetition or overlap- In the sixth place, if a preflight We 
ping. , course in aeronautics is taught, what § of ‘ 
In the fifth place, if a preflight equipment is required for satisfactory Two 
course in aeronautics is taught, should instruction? In general, if a labora- ie 
girls be encouraged to enroll in the tory iS properly equipped for the dec 
course? It is predicted by representa- teaching of physics, it can be consid- from 
tives of the Army, the Navy, and the ered as properly equipped for the B ma, 
Air Corps that women in increasing teaching of aeronautics. However, it a 
numbers will enter the field of aviation ‘is true that the war emergency 5 Th 
themselves, many of them as instruct- making it increasingly difficult to se- Say 
ors. Hence, girls must not be denied cure many essential items of equip- gener 
the opportunity of taking aeronautics ment. This means that teachers of grou 
if they have manifested an interest in (Continued on page 30) ~ : 
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MEMOIRS OF A CONVENTION 
DELEGATE 


Sometime in the future when | shall 
have reached the age of one hundred 
or so | shall read again from a note- 
book, on the outside of which is written 
"A. C. E. Convention, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. June 15, 16, 17, 
1943," 

And'| shall remember, as | read, the 
train to Atlanta. People scrambling to 
get on. Babies who fell across the 
seats while their parents slept, obliv- 
ious of their squirming offspring. Sol- 
diers and sailors going home for a few 
days. New recruits trying to avoid the 
suitcase sitters occupying the aisles on 
the way to the dining car. Bantering 
M. P.'s. And one vociferous WAC, 
who gave the familiar schoolroom "Sh" 
to the talking occupants of the car 
because a Washington-bound colonel 
wanted his sleep. And there were the 
inconsequential civilians. 

| shall remember, too, the North 
Carolinians and the lovely alumnae 
building, where our meetings were 
held. And | shall remember Jean 
Betzner saying on the final day of 
the convention what all of us felt. "A 
tiger lily alone is a wayside flower. 
An iris leaf is something whose glory 
has past. Put together in Alumnae 
Hall on a June day, they stand for 
something—a gracious welcome." 

The Southeastern Convention of the 
A. C. E. was one of four such meet- 
ings held in the United States in lieu 
of the customary national convention, 
canceled this year because of trans- 
portation difficulties. Ten of our 
neighboring states sent delegates. 
Tennessee had as many representatives 
as any state outside the Carolinas. 
We Tennesseans numbered seven. Five 
of us were from Middle Tennessee. 
Two were from Knoxville. One of 
these, Miss Margaret Crowder, pre- 
sided over one session and gave, we 
ftom Tennessee believe, the best sum- 
mary of a study group at the final 
SESSION. 

The convention was not unlike for- 
mer national conventions. There were 
general meetings and four study 
groups plus one group which worked 
on problems in connection with the 
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C. E. 


ELIZABETH HERTENSTEIN 
( 4 Nashville 
magazine, Childhood Education. The 
meeting was in many ways more sat- 
isfactory than the former national con- 
ventions. There was not the necessity 
of going to various parts of the city 
for meetings. Delegates were housed 
in the college dormitory and fed at 
the cafeteria—two nights and eight 
meals for five dollars! 

One noticeable difference from for- 
mer conventions was the absence of 
very young teacher delegates. We 
in our group who had amassed several 
years’ teaching experience were the 
"babies" of the convention. 

"Meeting the Needs of Children 
in Wartime" was the theme and Jean 
Betzner opened the convention by say- 
ing that whether we do much or little 
for children doesn't matter. ‘This is 
the time we should ask, 'How good is 
it?’ Anything is not justified in the 
war effort. Whatever we do now 
will be carried forward in the recon- 
struction period which follows the war. 
Whatever we put into the nervous sys- 
tem of our children now will cause 
them to react accordingly. Therefore, 
there is need enough for us to have 
the conviction that what we do now 
matters to the future.’ 

Miss Betzner gave as reason for the 
particular interest in the care of chil- 
dren at this time the fact that there 
are more children now than five years 
ago. Some of them are not physically 
safe. Some lack emotional security. 
They were born not because they were 
wanted as children, but they must come 
to have a realization that they are 
needed. They must become self-re- 
liant. They must know that they can 
do and do effectively, and that they 
are expected to do. They must be 
allowed to express their own emotions. 
Explosion is necessary. It is Miss Betz- 
ner's contention that children should 
be allowed to cry when they want to 
without the “hush-hush" from adults. 
The "don't cry, keep your temper” 
admonition is really to protect the 
adult society from feeling uncomfort- 
able. 

The teacher who feels that she is 
doing far too much work, that she 
can impart all that is worth knowing, 
would have been very ill at ease at 


more than one session of the conven- 
tion. It was said that the war had 
forced us out of our professional iso- 
lation, that whether we liked it or not 
the public spotlight had been focused 
upon us and that it revealed many 
imperfections. Our leaders admitted 
that we had done much puttering 
around because we lacked courage to 
do what we know needs to be done, 
what we have always known néeded to 
be done. We were reminded that chil- 
dren come to us because they have 
to, but that we are volunteers dedi- 
cated to this, our business. We were 
told that we must get away from the 
idea of educating parents and become 
willing to let them educate us in many 
ways. Squabbling among educators 
had its part in the discussion. It was 
agreed that more often than not school 
people know better than to do cer- 
tain things only when a community 
knows better. There was a division 
of opinion among those present as to 
a teacher's participation in such activi- 
ties as Red Cross. All were agreed 
that time thus spent must be limited 
because of the necessity of conserving 
a teacher's energy for her more impor- 
tant task. An extended school day 
was visualized, incorporating those 
adults in the community who have 
something to contribute. In connec- 
tion with this these questions came 
forth for thought. How can we pre- 
serve or utilize the resource of time? 
ls there one in a community group 
who has something to give which is 
unearthed? Is there a careless use of 
human experience? Are we using re- 
corded experiences so that they lib- 
erate children? 

| think if one thought was dominant 
at the convention Mrs. Frances May- 
farth, editor of Childhood Education, 
expressed it when she said: "We shall 
look at our little community, but we 
shall raise our eyes to the wider ho- 
rizon."" Another speaker expressed it 
thus: ''We must look to the house, but 
we must also look to the back fence 
and beyond." Dr. Franklin McNutt 
said it in another way when he pointed 
out that we were a nation of old peo- 
ple in need of babies—all kinds of 
babies. ‘Jewish babies, white babies, 
Negro babies, Protestant babies, Cath- 
olic babies, but good babies all. All 
these we must learn to call ‘our’ 
babies.” 

Sometime in the future when | shall 
have reached the aforementioned age 
of one hundred or so, | shall have 
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memories of a banquet hall with Miss 
Lena Mary Horton saying: "What and 
how we read, what and how we listen 
determine what and how we think’; 
of bespectacled Dr. McNutt rising to 
say: "What | shall give you is my own 
particular brand of astigmatism. How 
can we meet the needs of children in 
wartime? The answer is the conserva- 
tion of children. By conserving the 
nation's children—those we cannot see 
with our eyes. Those born tomorrow 
that we may never see. Every child 
is of value to us. Whatever touches 
the child must be examined. No mat- 
ter what the child is he can become 
something more. Somewhere there is 
a child who will be president in 1982. 
We shall want him to have whatever 
the best minds have decreed that he 
needs. The only way we can be sure 
that this is his is to give care to all our 
children." 

| shall have yet one other memory 
of the 1943 convention. A North 
Carolina black-out will be part of it. 
And Alumnae Hall. And voices of all 
the convention delegates. Spirits, 
some of them were. Stephen Foster 
came that night. And Francis Scott 
Key. And | shall remember the con- 
fident exultation which pervaded the 
blacked-out hall in the repertoire 
of a nation's song. For we knew, all 
of us there, that somehow our children 
and our children's children could say 
with understanding: | am the child. 

| inhabit the earth and inherit its 
loveliness. Her singing trees, her cool- 
ing winds. Her fragrant blossoms, her 
swaying grasses. Her furry creatures, 
her winged birds. Her dripping rains, 
her luscious fruits. All these belong 
to me. 

RUTH McDONALD, 
Davidson County Schools. 


Materials for Teachers 

(Continued from page 16) 
the University of Tennessee and has 
been approved by the State Board of 
Education as an integral part of the 
elementary school program. If you 
need additional copies, please ask for 
them. 

7. Physical Education Bulletin.—This 
bulletin was distributed last year. Suf- 
ficient copies are available to furnish 
all elementary teachers with a copy 
for use during the year. 

Teachers should not write to the 
State Department of Education for sin- 
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IDEAL for your classrooms, li- 
braries, study and assembly halls 
and cafeterias! Developed by 
American Seating Company in 
collaboration with government 
engineers. 

The No. 674 Chair has been 
adopted as a standard by govern- 
ment purchasing authorities. Like 
the No. 613, it is durable, com- 
fortable and attractive. It is an 
appropriate and practical chair 
for use with the handsome and 
thoroughly modern and versatile 
Universal Tables, whichareavail- 
able in four top sizes and five 
heights. Universal Tables add 
dignity and beauty to any furni- 
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ture group and in any setting. 

All are reasonably priced in 
relation to quality and many su- 
perior features. 

a) i ie 

All chair backs and seats formed 
5-ply resin-bonded hardwood, 
with selected face plies. Chair 
legs and stretchers solid hard- 
wood. No. 613 furnished singly, 
or in sections of two and three. 
Tables heavy cored ply construc- 
tion, hardwood framing and 
standards of surplus strength. 
All units stained walnut and du- 
rably finished. Metal parts proc- 
essed to resist rust, finished in 
baked enamel. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
720 Gay Street 
Knoxville 8, Tenn. 








gle copies of the above bulletins, but 
should secure them through the offices 
of superintendents or circulating |i- 
braries. 


WHO IS IT? 
When the leads in Washington 
Have a job that must be done, 
And they need a million helpers, nation-wide 
Who is it that they call 
To catch and run that ball 
And take it clear across the other s 
Why, it's the teacher, 
Just the teacher, 
The meek and humble teacher; 
That trusting, fussing, cussing little man; 
Not the preacher 


ide? 





Not the leecher, 
Nor the gosh-almighty screecher; 
Just the guy who does the job because he can. 


“We must have a draft," they say; 

"We need soldiers right away; 

“We must register in each and every town. 
"Who'll wield the fountain pen 
‘To sign up all these men 

"To see that Uncle Sam is not let down?" 
Why, it's the teacher, 
Just the teacher, 
The friendly, gentle teacher; 

That praying, playing, paying little guy; 
Not the talker, 
Not the squawker, 

Nor the nation's progress blocker, 

Just the lad who says, "O.K., chief, let me 

try.” 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Cducation... 


IN A TIME 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, and Chairman of the 

N. E. A. War and Peace Fund Campaign 
Committee 





A time of crisis is a time of danger. 
It is also a time of opportunity. Our 
profession has a record of meeting the 


S challenge presented by war conditions. 


At the time of the first World War 
our schools were in grave danger. The 
average annual salary stood at only 
$655. Living costs rose sharply. Teach- 
ers left the schools. Many schools 
were closed. Delinquency increased. 

Our profession met these conditions 
by a great forward movement. The 
association moved its offices to Wash- 
ington, greatly increased its member- 
ship, purchased a headquarters build- 
ing, established a representative as- 
sembly, developed a highly competent 
staff, began the publication of the 
Journal, established a Division of Re- 





OF CRISIS 


search, and took the problems of the 
schools to the people. 

Due in no small measure to the ac- 
tivity of the National Education As- 
sociation, our schools made great 
progress immediately following the first 
World War. The average salary of 
teachers was more than doubled. 
Standards of preparation for entrance 
to the profession rose sharply. High 
school enrollment doubled, and dou- 
bled again. Curriculums were devel- 
oped which provided for individual dif- 
ferences in ability and in vocational 
outlook. 

Again we are faced with the neces- 
sity for action. The crisis in educa- 
tion is graver than ever before. More 
than 100,000 teachers have left the 
profession during the past year. We 
may reasonably expect another 100,- 
000 of qualified teachers to give up 
their work in the profession during the 


coming year. Many of them will leave 
because they are unable to maintain 
themselves and those dependent upon 
them on the meager salaries now paid 
to teachers. 

In the country as a whole, forty 
teachers out of every hundred are 
receiving less than $1,200 annual sal- 
ary and eight in every hundred are 
receiving less than $600 per year. Con- 
trasted with this situation is the pay- 
ment of $1,200 per year for manual 
labor by the federal government. 

We know that under the pressure of 
a war economy, it is necessary for 
the federal government to come into 
the states and localities and to take 
from them their most fruitful sources 
of revenue. We insist that there is a 
corresponding obligation on the part 
of the federal government to maintain 
the service of education. If our schools 
are to render the service required 
of them, the $300,000,000 provided 
in the bill now before the Congress 
must be made available to the states. 
The blood and sweat and tears which 
we must suffer are all in vain if the 
freedom of the mind and of the spirit 
of men is to be denied because of lack 
of educational opportunity. 

We are committed to the winning 














for Grades 1 and 2 


+ Distinctive Study-l.0ooks 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Silent Reading Work-Books for the 
Elson-Gray Basic Readers 


Number Stories Work-Books 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Student’s Guides for 
Literature and Life, Books I-IV 


Study-Books in General Science, 


Biology, and Physics 


Self-Help Arithmetic Work-Books 
Grades 3-8 


Arithmetic for the Emergency 


Progress Tests 
in Latin, Spanish, and French 
Mathematics for the Emergency 


e can. 
Place your order immediately (transportation is slow this year)—or write for 
examination materials and prices. 


own. 


J. H. Rospey, Tennessee Representative 
2140 Capers Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


SCOTT FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E. Atlanta, Georgia 
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of the war and to the winning of a 
lasting peace. Teachers have contrib- 
uted millions of hours of work in sup- 
port of the rationing program and in 
the registration of men for the armed 
service. Tens of thousands of teach- 
ers have served in the Red Cross, in 
the Civilian Defense Organization, and 
in the work of other social agencies. 

Our schools have modified their cur- 
riculums in order to contribute direct- 
ly to the preparation of youth for serv- 
ice in the armed forces or for work 
in the war industries. Two and one- 
half million youth and adults have 
secured trade or technical training in 
our public schools since July, 1941. 
Schools have sold hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of war savings stamps 
and bonds. Teachers and children were 
responsible in large degree for the 
success of the salvage campaigns. Edu- 
cation will continue to serve wherever 
it is called upon to make sure the win- 
ning of victory for the United Nations. 

We have another and surpassingly 
important contribution to make in the 
winning of the peace. The uncondi- 
tional surrender of our enemies will 
mean nothing unless we of the United 
Nations understand fully and are ready 


to support the measures which must be 
taken to establish a just peace. We 
must see to it that our profession does 
its part in helping our people to under- 
stand the issues involved. The voice 
of those responsible for the education 
of children and youth must be heard 
at the peace table. 

If we are to have that voice, we 
must as teachers make the sacrifices 
required of us in support of the work 
of our professional organization. We 
must have the necessary resources to 
carry the voice of the profession on 
the radio, in the press, in the theatre, 
from the public platform, in the con- 
ferences of organized groups of citi- 
zens, and in the halls of legislatures. 
We must come to recognize the fact 
that, though each one of us may be 
actuated by high ideals, we are inef- 
fective except as we find it possible 
to use the methods of communication 
which take our ideas into the thinking 
of all the people. 

Our contribution to the winning of 
the peace is to-be found in our in- 
sistence that education not only in 
our country, but throughout the world, 
shall be devoted to the establishment 
of those principles of freedom and 





justice which are the only bases upon 
which a lasting peace can be estab- 
lished. We must teach that the policy 
of isolation is untenable in the modern 
world. We must urge that the United 
Nations, when victory comes, take 
those steps—political, economic, and 
military—which will insure a just peace. 

But this is not enough. The time 
has come to bring together the rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations to 
consider fundamental questions of edu- 
cational policy. Constructive and fun- 
damental thinking has already been 
done in this field. 

A British commission and the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission have each 
issued a report dealing with education 
in relation to the establishment of 
peace. Both reports urge that when 
the war ends, those responsible for 
the organization of the peace confer- 
ence be brought to realize that the 
shaping of the minds of men is no 
less important than the determination 
of the political and economic and mili- 
tary controls which must be estab- 
lished. Both reports recommend a 
permanent international organization 
for education as an integral part of 
whatever form of world cooperation or 
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For basic reading readiness on a new level of 
interest and effectiveness. 
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Supplementary advanced training in areas recently 
determined important. 


By Durrell-Sullivan-McCarthy 


A new reading readiness program comprising two books 
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government may be developed. The 
British Joint Commission favors the 
control and administration of educa- 
tion in postwar Germany by educa- 
tional officials of the United Nations. 
The Educational Policies Commission 
proposes that the responsibility of the 
international agency should not extend 
beyond investigation, discussion, pub- 
lic report, and referral to the general 
international authority. 

There can be no just and lasting 
peace based upon force alone. Now 
is the time to plan for the participa- 
tion of the representatives of educa- 
tion in the peace conference. The 
National Education Association should 
now make it possible to place in the 
hands of every member of our profes- 
sion the report of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission on "Education and 
the Peoples’ Peace.'' Resources should 
be made available immediately to dis- 
tribute this document to a million lay- 
men. It is our peculiar obligation to 
stimulate the thinking of men and 
women throughout the United States 
with regard to the place that educa- 
tion must occupy in the promotion and 
maintenance of a just peace. 

We have still to enlist the coopera- 
tion of those who have not yet under- 
stood the challenge which the current 
situation presents. We may confident- 
ly look forward to the enrollment in 
the National Education Association of 
another 200,000 or 300,000 teachers 
in support of the program to which we 
have committed ourselves. It is in this 
time of greatest crisis that the pro- 
fession will again move forward in the 
service of our country and in the serv- 
ice of humanity. 

(Abstract of an address delivered before 
the Representative Assembly of the National 


Education Association at Indianapolis on 
Monday afternoon, June 28, 1943.) 


National Geographic 
Bulletin 


A timely aid in the special wartime 
problems of teaching is the unique 
educational service provided to schools 
by the National Geographic Society— 
the Geographic School Bulletins. This 
is a weekly illustrated periodical which 
describes the places, peoples, indus- 
tries, commodities, and scientific de- 
velopments toward which the news has 
directed popular interest. A geo- 
graphic link between the tense news 
of the day and the quiet classroom, 
the Bulletins will resume publication 
for the fall term on October 4. 
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New AND /(eturning 


TEACHERS 


If you are teaching school for the first time this year, or have 
not taught in several — you will find that WEBSTER WORK- 


BOOKS will help YO 


and YOUR PUPILS in the following ways: 


Planning your work. Each lesson is organized and planned, 
so that systematic assignments may be made quickly and 


When a child has assignments that 
require writing, filling blanks, etc., his interest is increased 


When a child arrives at an answer 
by reasoning, then writes it on paper, he will retain it in his 
mind longer than if he gives it verbally, thereby improving 


1. 
easily. 
2. Aid in Discipline. 
and discipline is improved. 
3. Improve Comprehension. 
his comprehension. 
4. 


Saves Teacher Time. Most textbooks do not provide enough 
drill on the fundamentals, and it becomes necessary for the 
teacher to secure additional material, which is provided in 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS. 
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5. Teachers’ Keys and Manuals. 
methods of teaching and using, with answers to all exercises, 


are available for most WEBSTER WORKBOOKS. 
6. Prepared Tests for Teachers. 


ils are available at economical prices with many WEB- 


Workbooks available in most all grades for the following subjects: 


READING, PHONICS, ARITHMETIC, LANGUAGE, 
SPELLING, HEALTH, SAFETY, and GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Elementary Workbook Catalog 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue 
Saint Louts, 3, Missourt 


Manuals explaining best 


Separate tests for individual 














Throughout last winter's North Af- 
rica campaign, the Geographic School 
Bulletins accompanied the headline 
parade of strange geographic names 
with background descriptions of Mo- 
rocco, Casablanca, the chotts, Kai- 
rouan, Sfax, Tunis, Bizerte. The Bul- 
letins called the roll of invaded valleys 
in New Guinea and embattled islands 
in the Solomons, which appeared in 
peacetime reference books as mere 
undifferentiated items in general sum- 
maries. In March the Bulletins carried 
an account of the Sicilian Narrows of 
the Mediterranean, which United Na- 
tions finally spanned in July to invade 


Sicily. In line with the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy, the Bulletins have been 
publishing a series of articles on the 
Latin-American nations, each accom- 
panied by illustrations and a detailed 
map. 

The Geographic School Bulletins are 
sent out to teachers upon request as 
a service to education on the part of 
the National Geographic Society. The 
only charge is twenty-five cents a year 
to cover mailing costs. 


George: “Did anyone in your family ever 
make a brilliant marriage?” 

Harry: “Only my _ wife."—The Oklahoma 
Teacher. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS ~ 


B is the watchword 
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Help your Students Keep Fit. Send for 
FREE Material especially created to foster Better 
Health and Good Grooming on the Home Front! 


EVER BEFORE has America been so conscious of the 
N need for physical fitness. Never before has there been 
such a great emphasis on programs which bring home the 
importance of dental health and careful grooming to the 
nation’s well-being and morale. 

From primary grades to college classes, thousands of in- 
structors now realize the need for such educational work 
in building a stronger, healthier America—ready to carry 
on wartime tasks and to help win Victory. 

Our free educational material on dental health and per- 
sonal care will help you plan interesting, effective pro- 
grams. If you teach any of the groups listed (right), send 
for our free colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets and 
student material—all thoroughly tested and used success- 
fully in thousands of classrooms today. 
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DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











Use the Coupon below to request these FREE Programs 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 943, 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart... 
(Special editi —for el tary —for bigh school) 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Certificates..[7] 
New Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth.....................7] 


(For demonstrating proper tooth brushing) 


Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful 
Program on Dental Health” oO 


(For any grade) 





PERSONAL GROOMING (oo iiiegey Check 
“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 


Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Things Count 
—Even in Wartime” 


Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 


Grooming for the Job wall charts 
(With Grooming Twins Stunt) 


MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) 


“Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart a 


School Street Address 
(Check): Elementary? 
Grade Taught........... 


Jr. High? 
Subject 


Sr. High? 


“Are you Physically Fit?” 


(Folder with Physical Fitness Finder) 


Name of school or college 


(Where you teach) 
State 


College? Other? 
Number of Classes I teach 


City 


Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls 
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An Accounting 
W. A. BASS 


Chairman, War and Peace Fund Committee 
To the Teachers of the State: 


On April 30, 1943, acting as chair- 
man of the War and Peace Fund Com- 
mittee of the National Education As- 
sociation for Tennessee, | addressed a 
letter to you calling attention to the 
fact that the National Education As- 
sociation, sensing the development of 
crucial issues touching public educa- 
tion and in undertaking to plan to 
meet these issues, had set about to 
raise a special fund of $600,000. The 
immediate objectives for which this 
fund, when raised, will be used are: 


1. To secure and maintain adequate sal- 
aries for teachers during and after the 
war. 

. To obtain action to correct grave edu- 
cational deficiencies revealed by Selec- 
tive Service. 

. To seek adequate financial support of 
education on local, state, and national 
bases. 

. To safeguard the integrity of the schools 
against the tendency of other agencies 
to take over their functions. 

. To foster legislative and administrative 
measures to deal with rapidly increas- 
ing juvenile delinquency. 

. To work for an educational representa- 
tive at the peace table and for the 
establishment of an international office 
of education. 


Each of the several states of the 
Union were alloted a special quota of 
the fund of $600,000 to be raised. 
Tennessee's quota was fixed at $7,400. 
The Administrative Council of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association approved 
the quota and the chairman of the 
Tennessee Education Association ap- 
pointed a special committee to bring 
this whole matter to the attention of 
the teachers and to attempt to raise 
Tennessee's quota. 

| am submitting herewith the contri- 
butions which the teachers of the 
school units of the state have made to 
this worth-while undertaking. It is 
known that a number of the schools had 
closed when the campaign started and 
many teachers have not yet had op- 
portunity to make contributions. We 
feel confident that all teachers who 
have not yet made contributions will 
do so as soon as school reconvenes 
and they have been given opportunity. 

It is pertinent here to state that a 
number of P.-T. A. organizations, the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Tennessee Negro Educa- 
tion Association, the Middle Tennessee 
Colored Education Association, a num- 
ber of private individuals, and other 
interested parties have contributed. 
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In the tabulation below we present 
the quota for each school unit in the 
state and the amount paid in to the 
fund by each of these school units. 
Appreciation is expressed for the lib- 
eral support which the committee has 
received in its efforts to raise Tennes- 
see's quota. 

For the information of teachers who 
have not yet contributed, or organized 
teachers who have not yet contributed, 
we are repeating here that the cam- 
paign closes on October !0 next. 

In times of stress and confusion we 
must plan for progress and order. The 
hope of the future depends upon an 
enlightened citizenship. Public educa- 
tion is the medium through which we 
shall develop an enlightened citizen- 
ship. Let it not be said of us as a 
group of public school workers that 
we planned and gave "too little too 
late." 

Paid 

$ 58.50 
16.00 
27.00 


21.00 
82.00 


Quota 

$ 56.00 
53.00 
27.00 
18.00 
76.00 
38.00 
77.00 
30.00 
62.00 
76.00 
24.00 
26.00 
65.00 
30.00 
52.00 
34.00 
43.00 
40.00 
255.00 
28.00 
33.00 
51.00 
42.00 
54.00 
27.00 
52.00 
99.00 
68.00 
28.00 
80.00 
25.00 
18.00 
247.00 
23.00 
65.00 
41.00 
64.00 
39.00 
41.00 
51.00 
36.00 
16.00 
33.00 
33.00 
48.00 
31.00 
224.00 
20.00 
55.00 
64.00 
12.00 
63.00 
25.00 
72.00 
49.00 


County 
Anderson 


Bedford 
Benton 
Bledsoe 
Blount 
Bradley 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Carroll 
Carter 
Cheatham 
Chester 
Claiborne 
Clay 
Cocke 
Coffee 
Crockett 
Cumberland 
Davidson 
Decatur 
DeKalb 
Dickson 
Dyer 
Fayette 
Fentress 
Franklin 
Gibson 
Giles 
Grainger 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hamblen 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hardeman 
Hardin 
Hawkins 
Haywood 
Henderson 
Henry 
Hickman 
Houston 
Humphreys 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Johnson 


77.00 
26.10 
68.00 
76.00 
25.00 


65.00 
31.00 
1.00 
1.50 
23.00 
10.00 
200.00 
2.00 
36.50 
43.00 
48.00 
56.00 
1.00 
57.00 
112.50 
1.00 
30.00 
70.51 
24.00 
5.00 
255.69 
1.00 
68.00 
44.50 
3.00 
51.50 
54.00 
55.00 
38.00 
16.00 
35.00 
37.50 
51.00 
5.00 
227.00 


Lauderdale 
Lawrence 
Lewis 
Lincoln 
Loudon 
McMinn 
McNairy 


28.00 
77.00 
12.00 
68.00 
28.00 
72.00 
54.00 


Macon 
Madison 
Marion 
Marshall 
Maury 
Meigs 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morgan 
Obion 
Overton 
Perry 
Pickett 
Polk 
Putnam 
Rhea 
Roane 
Robertson 
Rutherford 
Scott 
Sequatchie 
Sevier 
Shelby 
Smith 
Stewart 
Sullivan 
Sumner 
Tipton 
Trousdale 
Unicoi 
Union 

Van Buren 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Weakley 
White 
Williamson 
Wilson 


Cities 
Alcoa 
Athens 
Bristol 
Chattanooga 
Clarksville 
Cleveland 
Dyersburg 
Elizabethton . 
Greeneville 
Harriman 
Jackson he Pte Ok 47 
Johnson City 
Kingsport 
Knoxville 
Lenoir City 
Loudon 
Maryville 
Memphis 
Morristown 
Murfreesboro .... 
Nashville 
Paris 
Springfield 
Tullahoma 
Union City 


Institutions 


Austin Peay .. $ 10.00 
State Department ‘of Education 
Peabody College .. 

Madison College 

Tennessee Polytechnic 

University of Tennessee 

U. T. Junior College ; 

Tennessee School for Deaf 

Memphis State .. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 
Baxter Seminary ... 

State Training and Agricultural School 
Tennessee Industrial School. . 
Miscellaneous and P.-T. A. Councils. 


1,00 


$237.00 
Colored Association and Individuals. $221.00 


$7,001.28 


TOTAL 
25 





Federal Aid 


(Continued from page 11) 
the states for general elementary and 
secondary schools. Grants should be 
made according to an objective for- 
mula written into the law so that the 
amount of money going to a state will 
be a matter of arithmetic and not 
subject to the discretion of any fed- 
eral official. The funds should be 
granted through the United States Of- 
ice of Education and expended by the 
states through their respective state 
departments of education according 
to the laws of the states. Thus the 
pending bills, S. 637 and H. R. 2849, 
offer positive means of avoiding fed- 
eral control of education. 


FEDERAL AID AND THE SEPARATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Some persons in the South profess 
to fear federal aid because they think 
it might result in breaking down the 
system of separate schools for whites 
and Negroes in the Southern states. 
This fear and specious argument has 
nothing in fact to stand upon. 

The question of the constitutional 
right of the states to maintain sep- 
arate schools for whites and Negroes 
has often been before the Supreme 
Court of the United States and has in 
every instance been sustained by the 
court. Even in the now famous cases 
involving the admission of Negroes to 
higher institutions of learning, the court 
has sustained the right of the state to 
segregate the races for educational 
purposes, although the court has held 
that Negroes are entitled to educa- 
tional advantages equal in merit of- 
fered to whites. 

The Congress of the United States 
has complete control of the schools of 
the District of Columbia, the site of 
the nation's capitol. At all times the 
schools of the District of Columbia are 
as separate for whites and Negroes 
as they are in the city of Memphis 
or any other place in the South. If it 
is true the Congress is bent on abolish- 
ing the separate schools, as it has no 
constitutional power to do, why has it 
not done so in the District of Colum- 
bia, the only school system under its 
legal control? The fact is that no such 
proposal has been made in the Con- 
gress and there is no likelihood that 
it will be made. 

Since 1862 the Congress has made 
annual appropriations for the support 
of the land-grant colleges, of which 
there is at least one in each state. In 
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seventeen states separate colleges are 
maintained for Negroes. The Con- 
gress has never attempted to force nor 
to induce the states to send white and 
Negro students to the same colleges. 
Since almost a fourth of the funds 
used for the support of these colleges 
comes from the federal government, 
here would seem to be an excellent 
opportunity to try to break down the 
separate schools. It being a fact that 
Congress has made no such attempt, 
it is obvious that the fear of such at- 
tempt is a mere fiction of the imag- 
ination. In fact, if Congress should 
decide to break down the separate 
schools, it would not be necessary to 
have federal aid for elementary and 
secondary schools in order to try it. 
Congress now appropriates hundreds 
of millions of dollars each year for 
various kinds of grants to the states, 
old-age assistance, public health, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, vocational edu- 
cation, and the like. Congress, if it 
wanted to, could attach a provision 
to any one of these appropriations to 
deny funds to any state that discrim- 
inates against persons because of race 
or color. In fact, it has in many cases 
done just that, but in no case has the 
maintenance of separate schools for 
whites and Negroes been considered 
as discrimination either by the courts or 
by administrative decisions. The courts 
have already held that it is in con- 
travention of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States to discriminate against teach- 
ers in the matter of salary because of 
race or color, but that has nothing 
to do with the right of a state to 
maintain separate schools for separate 
races. The important point is that the 
Federal Constitution requires equality 
of salaries for equal qualifications, but 
the federal government does nothing 
to make it financially possible to make 
the requirements of the Constitution 
effective. So far as equal pay for 
equal qualifications are concerned, 
only federal financial assistance to the 
states for education can make that 
possible. 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

Numerous studies have shown the 
need for federal aid to education. No 
authoritative studies have reached a 
contrary conclusion. Education will 
have its part to play in the postwar 
period. Federal aid for education 
must be a part of the postwar re- 
construction. There will be no greater 
problem in the future than that of 
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ant Ge to College ? 


We bring it to you and your neighbors 
while you work. All college and high 
school courses. Finest sympathetic, indi- 
vidual teaching makes your study fascinat- 
ing and gives fullest life value to your 
degree. 

















Full year subject, $35, books loaned. 
Laboratory, $50 with supplies. Quality of 
work determines grade and hours earned. 
Build your finest possible life now. 
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making education universally available 
throughout the United States accord- 
ing to modern American educational 
standards. Federal aid for education 
will strengthen the faith of the Amer- 
ican people in the long future of Amer- 
ican democracy. 
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A Geography Field Trip with 
Elementary Pupils 


HARRY L. LAW 


Department of Geography 
Austin Peay Normal School 





The field trip properly planned and 
carried out is a very helpful part of 
geography teaching. Many geographic 
facts and principles are much more 
easily understood by the pupils when 
seen than when read. Land forms, 
land uses, weather conditions, plant dis- 
tribution, occupations of people, means 
of transportation and communication, 
and many other things become much 
more real by actual observation. 

A field trip is something more than 
just a stroll through the fields, along 
the highways, or through industrial 
plants. There must be a definite pur- 
pose for each trip taken. The teacher 
must plan each trip carefully in keeping 
with the topic being studied. A visit 
to a flour mill at the time the class is 


| studying wheat and flour making is a 


valuable experience. The same is true 





of a trip to a dairy, a quarry, a stock- 
yard, taken when these things are 
being studied in class. 

Not only does field trip planning 
with reference to the course of study 
need careful consideration, but each 
trip must be definitely planned ahead 
of time. The teacher should go over 
the particular area to be covered in 
advance of the time she is to take the 
class there, in order that she may be- 
come familiar with the things to be 
seen. Such things as the students will 
need to know in order to understand 
properly and interpret the objects to 
be seen should be taught before the 
trip is made. In this way maximum 
benefit may be derived from each trip. 

Permission should be secured in ad- 
vance from the owners or managers 
of the lands or buildings to be visited. 
Whenever possible, the services of 
some member of the firm or firms 
visited should be secured to act as 


guide through the establishment and 
explain the processes involved and 
other things about the business of in- 
terest to the children. Most estab- 
lishments will gladly furnish such serv- 
ices. Children should be encouraged 
to ask questions of the guide, the 
teacher, or each other. 

Some skill on the part of the teacher 
is required to see that the class re- 
ceives the maximum benefits. Children 
should not be permitted to become 
separated from the group. Careful at- 
tention to the things said by the guide 
should be given at all times. Children 
should be asked questions about the 
things seen to stimulate their thinking. 
The conduct of the children on such a 
trip should be above reproach. They 
should so conduct themselves that they 
would be welcome to come again. 
They should not leave without having 
expressed their appreciation for the 
courtesies of the management, the 
guide, and any others who contributed 
in any way to the success of the trip. 

Much care must be exercised by the 
teacher to prevent accidents either in 
going to and from or while at the 
particular place to be visited. Chil- 
dren become excited on such occasions 
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AMERICA IN A WORLD AT WAR 
By Brown, Stewart, and Myer 

The living, moving story of the America we 

defend—how it grew, what it has to offer, 

why it is worth fighting for, how it is rising 

to meet its greatest emergency, and what 

we can do to help. 


NEW WORLD HORIZONS 

Geography for the Air Age 
Edited by Chester H. Lawrence 
A refresher geography in a global setting. 
Simple text and brilliant, four-color, global 
maps highlight the geographic realities of a 
world to which the airplane has added a third 
dimension. Invaluable as a basal text for 
Junior and Senior High Schools or as a pro- 
fessional text for any teacher of the Social 
Studies. 
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and need special attention to prevent 
accidents. Pupils should be taught the 
many things necessary for their safety 
before such a trip is undertaken. 

Just as a part of the preceding les- 
sons should be taken in preparation for 
the trip, so should some time be taken 
after the trip in reviewing and analyz- 
ing the things seen and in answering 
any question which may have arisen. 
Children should be encouraged to 
make pictures where allowed, collect 
specimens, take notes, etc., and to 
compare them in their discussions. 

To many rural teachers who have 
several grades there arises the problem 
of what to do with the children not 
studying geography while she and the 
geography students are on the trip. 
This may be solved in one of several 
ways. in the first place, there are 
many places near every school which 
can be visited by all the grades of the 
elementary school. This is an excellent 
opportunity to correlate geography, 
nature study, and other studies. A 
half day out of doors occasionally is 
well spent. Where there are two or 
more teachers in the same school the 
problem is not as difficult, as the chil- 
dren who are not studying geography 
may remain at school with the other 
teachers. 


Where there is only one teacher for 
all grades and it is not desirable to 





WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE’S fascinating 
book for all the family. Modern, without 
sacrifice of religious reverence. Widely en- 
dorsed by religious leaders. Adults feel its 
fascination; yet so clear no child can miss 
the meaning. 548 pages; 52 chapters; 20 
paintings in full color. “Priceless...one of the 

it ever written,” declares Dr. Dan Poling. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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take the smaller children on the trip, 
she will usually be allowed by her su- 
pervisor or superintendent to dismiss 
the smaller ones at noon. If this is un- 
desirable, the teacher can probably 
find some person in the community who 
will teach the pupils remaining at school 
while she takes the other pupils on the 
trip. If such arrangements cannot be 
made, trips on Saturday afternoon or 
short trips after school hours may be 
planned. Most children will be glad to 
go on these trips. In some communi- 
ties it would be appropriate to arrange 
such a trip on Sunday afternoon where 
no church or Sunday school services 
conflict. 

Transportation will be a problem 
with most teachers. In some communi- 
ties the children will gladly defray 
reasonable expenses for transportation 
by bus or train. In communities where 
the children cannot finance trips a re- 
quest for assistance to the parent- 
teacher association or to the parents 
of the children who are planning to 
make the trip will usually bring the de- 
sired response. In many cases, hay 
rides on wagons can be planned as 
both an educational and social ex- 
perience. Problems of transportation 
can usually be worked out. Here again 
carefulness to avoid accidents is neces- 
sary. Only responsible drivers should 
be used under all conditions. 

Each particular school and com- 
munity has its own desirable places 
for field trips. Trips should not be 
made to places too far distant. It is 
seldom necessary for elementary 
groups to make trips more than 
twenty-five miles and often not that 
far. Quite often places are near 
enough to the school to be the goal of 
an interesting hiking trip. Some favor- 
able places for field trips which may 
be mentioned are: along a stream, 
particularly at a spring; the top of a 
rather high hill; a dairy farm; a live- 
stock farm; a grain mill; a factory; a 
poultry farm; a grocery store; the con- 
struction of a house; a bus or railway 
station; a stockyard; a rock quarry; 
a mine; and many others. 

Such trips taken occasionally will add 
interest and profit to the study of 
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geography and will also furnish ma- 
terial and ideas which may well be used 
in many other studies. Such experi- 
ences on the part of the children are 
very valuable in their training and de- 
velopment. 


Opportunity for Men 
and Women Prepar- 
ing to Teach 
P. P. CLAXTON 
President, Austin Peay State College 


There is no tendency to discontinue 
or to give less financial and other sup- 
port to the public schools because of 
the war. New school buildings are not 
being erected except in newly con- 
gested areas, but appropriations for 
teachers’ salaries are being increased. 

Thousands of teachers have left and 
are leaving the schools in Tennessee— 
men for Army, Navy, Marines, Air 
Corps, and other direct war service; 
women for clerical work, nurses and 
other indirect war service, and to take 
the places of men in industries, com- 
merce, and elsewhere. 

There is such a shortage of teachers 
as has not been since World War |. 
Since it is now doubly important that 
there shall be no lowering of standards 
of efficiency, the demand for teachers 
well prepared is now and will continue 
to be greater than the supply. Any 
persons of good native ability, person- 
ality, and adequate preparation may 
quite certainly find employment in the 
elementary or high schools. When the 
war is over and peace comes, there 
will, doubtless, be large expansion of 
interest in education as there was in 
the decade following the last war. 
Some of the teachers who have left the 
schools will return, but most of them 
will not. The new teachers who have 
prepared themselves and have been 
employed during the war years may 
well expect to hold their places if they 
so desire. 

This offers both opportunity and 
challenge to those who are willing to 
forego somewhat larger remuneration 
in temporary employment for the cer- 
tainty of more permanent employment 
in the most important and most funda- 
mental service in our democracy. 

You may do good service by calling 
attention to this fact. 
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Men Who Do Not March 


More than 750,000 men who now 
face induction disqualify for military 
service solely for educational reasons. 
A year ago it was announced from 
the White House that nearly a quarter 
of a million men had already been 
turned down because of functional il- 
literacy. The million men who will not 
march are our greatest handicap to 
victory. Rear Admiral Emory S. Land 
of the Maritime Commission told the 
House Naval Affairs Committee on 
March 4 that absenteeism in the war 
industries was costing 100 ships a year. 
Widespread unnecessary absence from 
work deeply concerns government of- 
ficials. The permanent absence from 
the armed forces of a million fighting 
men should be a matter of much deeper 
concern. 

According to a directive some six 
months old, the Army is accepting ten 
per cent of these illiterates and trying 
to educate them in the Army posts. 
The cost of teaching these men to read 
and write varies from camp to camp, 
but it is estimated as high as $125 per 
month per man—a sharp contrast to 
the cost of teaching children in the 
public schools at a cost of $76 per 
year per child. The national policy of 
neglect of education is wasteful of 
money, wasteful of men, wastefu! of 
the resources which must be handled 
by untrained workers, and a serious 
threat to victory in this war. 

America's illiteracy problem is not 
a race problem. There are two whites 
to every Negro among those who are 
rejected for military service because 
they cannot read and write. Our il- 
literate men come, not only from the 
South, but from states of the West and 
the North. Equality of opportunity is 
a fundamental principle of democracy. 
Te accept with resignation the denial 
of educational opportunity to millions 
of American children is to accept de- 
feat for democracy. 


CLEANLINESS 


What the country needs is dirtier finger- 
ar and cleaner minds.—Will Rogers, "The 
ost.” 
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Leaders’ Conferences 


For the past three years the Ten- 
nessee Education Association has spon- 
sored a series of meetings with su- 
perintendents, supervisors, presidents, 
and secretaries of local associations 
for the purpose of discussing ways and 
means of improving the work of local 
associations. The Administrative Coun- 
cil has decided that these meetings 
should be held this year. 

All associations, national, state, re- 
gional, and local, have tremendous 
duties to perform during this emer- 
gency. Now, as never before, these 
group meetings are necessary to dis- 
cuss common problems and exchange 
ideas. 

Following is a schedule of meetings 
with a grouping of counties to be rep- 
resented at designated places: Sep- 
tember 20, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M., 
Washington, Unicoi, Carter, Johnson, 
Sullivan, and Greene Counties meet at 
Johnson City; September 20, 6:00 
P.M. to 10:00 P.M., Grainger, Ham- 
blen, Hawkins, Hancock, Claiborne, 
and Union Counties meet at Rutledge; 
September 21, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.., 
Knox, Blount, Sevier, Jefferson, Cocke, 
Anderson, and Campbell Counties 
meet at Knoxville; September 21, 6:00 
P.M. to 10:00 P.M., Roane, Morgan, 
Scott, Loudon, and Monroe Counties 
meet at Kingston; September 22, 9:00 
A.M. to 1:00 P.M., Bradley, Polk, Mc- 
Minn, Rhea, Meigs, and Hamilton 
Counties meet at Cleveland; Septem- 


ber 22, 6:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M., 
Grundy, Warren, Van Buren, Bledsoe, 
Sequatchie, Marion, Franklin, and Cof- 
fee Counties meet at Monteagle; Sep- 
tember 23, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.., 
Giles, Lincoln, Marshall, Maury, Law- 
rence, and Moore Counties meet at 
Pulaski; September 23, 6:00 P.M. to 
10:00 P.M., Rutherford, Cannon, Bed- 
ford, Williamson, Davidson, and De- 
Kalb Counties meet at Murfreesboro; 
September 24, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.., 
Putnam, Jackson, Overton, Clay, Pick- 
ett, Fentress, White, and Cumberland 
Counties meet at Cookeville; Septem- 
ber 24, 6:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M., Trous- 
dale, Sumner, Macon, Smith, and Wil- 
son Counties meet at Hartsville; Sep- 
tember 28, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M., 
Montgomery, Robertson, Cheatham, 
Dickson, Houston, and Stewart Coun- 
ties meet at Clarksville; October 4, 
6:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M., Shelby, Tip- 
ton, Haywood, and Fayette Counties 
meet at Memphis; October 5, 9:00 
A.M. to 1:00 P.M., Dyer, Lake, Obion, 
Gibson, Crockett, and Lauderdale 
Counties meet at Dyersburg; October 
5, 6:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M., Carroll, 
Weakley, Henry, Benton, Decatur, and 
Henderson Counties meet at Hunting- 
don; October 6, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 
P.M., Chester, Madison, McNairy, 
Hardin, and Hardeman Counties meet 
at Henderson; October 6, 6:00 P.M. 
to 10:00 P.M., Perry, Humphreys, 
Hickman, Lewis, and Wayne Counties 
meet at Linden. 
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Are you as an English teacher wondering 


how you can make your day-by-day teach- 


ing contribute to the war effort? 


HERZBERG: English at Command 


Uses new, current, and absorbing materials drawn from the military sources and today’s civilian 
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Ideal for the later high-school years, in par- 


ticular PRE-INDUCTION STUDENTS. 


The author—Max J. Herzberg—is President of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and Principal, Weequahic High 


School, Newark. 
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Preflight Aeronautics 
(Continued from page 18) 

physics and aeronautics are going to 
have to exercise their ingenuity to get 
equipment. Many items of equipment 
can be made in the school shop; others 
can be picked up in an automobile 
junk yard. Frequently, an engine in a 
discarded automobile can be salvaged 
and made to serve for the purpose 
of demonstrating the principles under- 
lying the operation of the gasoline 
engine. In this connection, | shall 
quote from a communication which | 
received a few months ago from the 
United States Office of Education. 
“Again, we must abandon the peace- 
time frame of mind which depended 
so much upon manufactured articles. 
The ingenuity of teachers in devising 
simple demonstrations and laboratory 
exercises out of noncritical materials 
can and must be utilized to the full.” 
Let the foregoing statement be your 
criterion for determining the equip- 
ment needed and the method of secur- 
ing it. Indeed, teacher ingenuity will 
really have to "be utilized to the full” 
to make the teaching of both physics 
and preflight aeronautics effective. 
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In the seventh place, what is the 
maximum amount of credit in pre- 
flight aeronautics that can be present- 
ed toward high school graduation? 
One unit is the maximum amount of 
credit that may be presented toward 
high school graduation. One-half unit 
in the course, however, can be pre- 
sented toward high school graduation. 

In the eighth place, where can books 
and bulletins suitable for teaching pre- 
flight aeronautics be secured? In ad- 
dition to the books and bulletins listed 
in letters sent from my office on July 14 
and October 5, 1942, | am calling your 
attention to the Preinduction Victory 
Training Series published by the Amer- 
ican Technical Society, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. This series consists of the follow- 
ing fourteen bulletins: How to Talk 
Flying, Theory of Flight |, Theory of 
Flight Il, Aerodynamics Ill, The Tail 
Surfaces, Safety in the Air, Soaring, 
Parachutes, Woods Used in Airplane 
Construction, Airplane Construction, 
Rigging the Airplane, The Repair of 
the Airplane, The Airplane Propeller, 
Elementary Engines. 

These bulletins should be purchased 
and put in your library in sufficient 
quantity for effective use on the part 
of your high school students. 


| shall conclude this article by re- 
emphasizing a statement which | have 
made many times before—viz., the 
high schools of Tennessee must, de- 
spite the serious handicap of a short- 
age of teachers, build up their science 
and mathematics departments in 1943- 
44. The war agencies are crying for 
a personnel trained in mathematics 
and in science, particularly physics. 
Scarcely a day passes that | do not 
receive a letter from a government 
war agency deploring the fact that the 
high schools of the United States are 
woefully neglecting the mathematics 
and science training of their students. 
We must see to it in 1943-44 that 
more mathematics and science are 
more effectively taught to more stu- 
dents than ever before. Excuse no 
student, boy or girl, from taking math- 
ematics and science unless you have 
observed a previously demonstrated 
inability to profit from taking those 
critical courses. Do not permit stu- 
dents glibly to talk you out of taking 
mathematics and science. Advise with 
them, show them the great importance 
of these two fields of study, and, above 
all, make your guidance program func- 
tion effectively in this direction. 
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Education Under Fire 
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In every community there are many 
sincere people who turn back. in their 
thinking to more peaceful and happy 
days of yore. Not knowing that thus 
they are only making an effort to es- 
cape reality, they regard the old days 
as golden, happy, peaceful days —a 
veritable golden age. Everything that 
existed in those old days is touched 
with a roseate glamour that makes 
them seem ideal. 

Thus, when the problem of support- 
ing the school arises, there is, in 
every community, a substantial number 
of middle-aged people who are quite 
ready to turn against modern school 
practices and who bring forth many 
arguments to show that the ways of 
teaching in their youth were much 
superior to those of the present... . 

Yet seriously to attempt to impose 
the kind of teaching that was done in 
1911 on 1941 is as futile as to attempt 
to abolish automobiles in favor of 
horses and buggies, to silence all 
radios, to abolish all chain stores, or 
to tear up all concrete highways. .. . 

Let us turn back the curtain of forty 
years and strip away some of the 
roseate glamour. The wishful, who 
would return to the “good old ways," 
have forgotten much. Who really wants 
to restore a schoolroom where one 
“reader,"' droned through by uninter- 
ested children, represented a year's 
reading program; where “to lose the 
place," because one became interested 
and read ahead, was a crime? ... 

Take one of those old geographies. 
Who wants to return, really, to the 





meaningless rote memorizing of states, 
capitals, rivers, mountains, and lakes; 
when Australia was not a land of Eng- 
lish-speaking people like us, of cities 
like ours, but a land of queer animals 
and queerer trees? ... 

Grandma began har arithmetic in 
grade one with hard, uninteresting 
drill. She had learned her tables be- 
fore she had the faintest idea of num- 
ber meanings or concepts. . . . Today 
our children learn arithmetic that is 
useful in everyday life and learn it 
quite as well as any generation ever 
did. . . . Take spelling — grandma 
learned to spell a lot of words that 
no self-respecting spelling book would 
include today—words she never used. 

We do teach spelling. We devote 
to it quite as much time as was ever 
given to it—in every well-conducted 
school. Our graduates know how to 
spell quite as well as graduates ever 
did, especially considering that now- 
adays we graduate all the children, 
while in grandma's day only the elite 
ever attained that honor. 

The wistful “turn-backers” have for- 
gotten the painful part of those good 
old days, the rigid and often stupid 
"discipline"—when we marched in and 
out and from class to class; when it 
was a sin to “whisper in ranks’; when 
the unfortunates were singled out for 
punishments that were often cruel— 
scoldings before the class that would 
make an army sergeant green with 
envy, standing in corners, spankings 
that often degenerated into beatings 


—not because children were bad, but 
because they were slow to learn. 

We do control our pupils in every 
well-conducted school; we do have dis- 
cipline but it is based, not upon supe- 
rior force, but upon the principle that 
the only lasting discipline is self-dis- 
cipline. What finer contribution could 
the public schools make to democracy 
than this—a citizenry educated in self- 
discipline? ... 

It is true that we have many faults, 
but among our faults is not the lack 
of understanding of children that was 
so common among the teachers of 
grandma's day. We have replaced 
rigidity with flexibility; beatings with 
sympathetic understanding; stubborn 
opinion with scientific investigation; 
the schoolroom-frown with a smile... . 

We who are teaching may well be 
proud of our progress, but we must 
not become complacent. The forces 
that would destroy public education 
are ever alert and ever active. We 
must acquaint the public with what we 
are doing and why we are doing it. 
We must prove not only that we teach 
the three "R's" quite as well as they 
were ever taught, but that we are de- 
voting more time to them and secur- 
ing much better results. We must 
ever be alert to explain the purpose 
and need of the more recent school 
activities and demonstrate their bene- 
ficial results. Every teacher must be 
articulate and ready to defend, con- 
vincingly, what she does. 
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FRIENDS OF OURS. Donald D. Durrell and 
Helen Blair Sullivan, Educational Clinic, Bos- 
ton University, in collaboration with Josephine 
McCarthy, Dante Alighieri School, Boston. 
World Book Company, Yonkers 5, New York. 
48 pages, I1!/, x 8!/,. $0.36. Dr. Durrell and 
Miss Sullivan, after years of work in the read- 
ing field, have developed a two-book series 
on reading readiness—the first book, We 
Meet New Friends, for the subprimary level; 
the second book, Friends of Ours, somewhat 
more advanced. Friends of Ours, just off 
press, is a unique book, the only one we 
know of that makes possible an easy transition 
from the usual reading readiness booklet to 
the primer. Dr. Durrell believes that almost 
all problems in reading can be traced to a 
poor beginning and that early analysis and 
individual teaching of the background abili- 
ties are the effective means for achieving 
improved reading skills. Auditory and visual 
discrimination (or perception) as considered 
in this series are special abilities closely re- 
lated to the process of learning to read. 
When they are acquired and strengthened by 
proper training, the commonest causes of 
failure in beginning reading are overcome. 
The material in these two booklets is readily 
adaptable to the wide range of ability and 
preschool experience of any beginning 
group. All who know first-graders will ap- 
preciate the many varied opportunities in 
Friends of Ours for self-expression and fun. 


GROWING UP WITH ARITHMETIC. Books 
4 and 5. For Fourth and Fifth Grades. Rose 
and Ruth Weber. McCormick-Mathers Pub- 
lishing Company, Atlanta, Georgia. Each 
course in Growing Up with Arithmetic series 
reviews the work of the previous grade and 
continues the systematic instruction designed 
to build confidence and a genuine liking 
for arithmetic. Every unit is a stepping-stone 
to the one which follows, so that the pupil 
learns arithmetic as a series of related mean- 
ingful experiences. Growing Up with Arith- 
metic for the fourth and fifth grades are a 
continuation of the New Arithmetic series by 
Rose and Ruth Weber. Books for the first, 
second, and third grades were published last 
fall. A set of tests, provided in a separate 
pamphlet, is free with each book and a Teach- 
er's Manual accompanies class orders. Write 
today for more information. 


LIVING ARITHMETIC. Book One (Grades 
3 and 4); Book Two (Grades 5 and 6); and 
Book Three (Grades 7 and 8). Buswell- 
Brownell-John. Ginn and Company. Price, 
each book, $1.28. A new series which makes 
possible intelligent mastery of arithmetic. 
Clear understanding of the meaning of num- 
ber and appreciation of the value of arith- 
metic in life are the aims of presentation 
and content. Learning is made effective by 
use of clear, vivid, concrete imagery. Em- 
phasis is put on the relation of facts and 
processes. Children are given ample oppor- 
tunity to make problems, complete problems, 
work with problems without numbers, and the 
like. The books recognize the importance of 
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adequate practice as a necessary supplement 
to understanding and provide it. Authors of 
the series are Guy T. Buswell, University of 
Chicago; William A. Brownell, Duke Univer- 
sity; and Lenore John, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago. 


ENGLISH AT COMMAND. Herzberg. Ginn 
and Company. Price, $1.32. A forceful and 
timely presentation of the fundamentals of 
English by the president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Valuable for 
all English work in the later high school years, 
particularly preinduction classes. Text is clear 
and concise with a personal and war slant. 
Illustrative examples and a wealth of exer- 
cises make use of a variety of subjects close 
to the interests o& boys and girls or to the 
times in which we live. Special emphasis is 
given to clear explanations, taking notes, writ- 
ing reports, understanding directions, answer- 
ing questionnaires, and discussion. The vo- 
cabulary of today's speech and writing is in- 
troduced. Part Two of the text is devoted 
to a review of grammar. The book in every 
way lives up to its subtitle, Grammar and 
Composition for the Victory Program. 


RATIONAL DICTATION STUDIES. McNa- 
mara and Baten. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. April, 1943. 303 pages. List price, 
$1.32. In this book we find an advanced 
shorthand text that is “different. Perhaps 
the most noticeable feature is the generous 
margin on each page filled with shorthand 
outlines for those words of the dictation that 
may prove difficult for the student. The 
material in the book is entirely new from 
cover to cover. It is organized into six sec- 
tions: (1) Word-Retention Exercises; (2) Rep- 
etition Exercises; (3) Business Letters; (4) 
Legal Material; (5) Articles; and (6) New 
York State Regents Examinations. Another 
way in which the book is “different” is in 
the arrangement of business letters for step- 
ping-up dictation so that each is only one or 
two words longer than the preceding letter. 
Separate indexes for letters, legal material, 
and articles, together with model letters and 
a letter-placement table, complete the use- 
fulness of this text. 
& 


MOST-USED CIVIL SERVICE TERMS. 8. P. 
Foote and Earl P. Strong. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. July, 1943. 116 pages. 
List price, $0.60. Five thousand terms com- 
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It’s a note from my teacher. It had to be 


censored. 


monly used in all branches of civil service, 
arranged alphabetically, and accompanied by 
Gregg shorthand outlines. The book con. 
tains short cuts for some of the words and 
phrases. In many cases the root word is fol- 
lowed by derivatives. A convenient, pocket- 
size volume that is equally helpful to the civil 
service student or to the stenographer already 
in government service. Also a handy guide 
to spelling and capitalization of government 
terms. 
* 


AMERICAN EXPRESSION ON THE WAR 
AND PEACE. Edited by Annie Laurie Mo- 
hair and Doris Benardete. American Book 
Company. 326 pages. Price, $1.75. An 
alive, vivid, exciting, humanized anthology 
which presents all forms of writing, using 
today's vocabulary and expressions. Selec- 
tions are drawn from sources which vary 
from a presidential proclamation or human 
interest letters from an army private to an 
advertisement. In the section on the war, 
the articles are balanced with opinions from 
those onthe battle front as well as those on 
the home front; in the section on peace 
both the planners and nonplanners are rep- 
resented, 
* 


BUENOS AMIGOS, BUENOS VECINOS. 
Raymond L. Grismer and Cesar L. Arroyo. 
117 pages. Price, $1.20. American Book 
Company. An intermediate reading text, 
written in colloquial, idiomatic Spanish, and 
using a practical, everyday vocabulary to 
tell the story composing the lessons of the 
book—that of a trip through Mexico taken 
by a civil engineer, a Mexican government 
employee, and an American college student. 
Each lesson is followed immediately by a 
lesson vocabulary containing the new words 
found in the reading passages, and _ this 
convenience allows the student more time 
and energy to master the new words and 
idioms. 


New Books Received 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS. Gold- 


berger-Hallock. Ginn & Company. 59% 
pages. Price, $1.92. 

YOU AND YOUR ENGLISH. Johnson, Mce- 
Gregor, and Gunn. Ginn & Company. 41! 


pages. Price, $1.32. 

NEVER SURRENDER. Brassil Fitzgerald. 
Ginn & Company. 271 pages. Price, $1.00. 
REVIEW ARITHMETIC. Whole Numbers and 
Fractions. Buswell, Brownell and John. Text- 
book |. Ginn & Company. 173 pages. Price, 
$0.60. 

REVIEW ARITHMETIC. Decimals, Per Cents, 
and Applications of Arithmetic. Buswell, 
Brownell and John. Textbook 2. Ginn & 
Company. 215 pages. Price, $0.60. 
SPEECH IN EDUCATION. A Guide for 
the Classroom Teacher. Ollie L. Backus. 358 
pages. Price, $2.75. 

HOME HEALTH AND NURSING. Alma 
Long. Appleton-Century Co. 378 pages. 
Price, $1.72. ‘ 

OUR HOME AND OUR WORLD. Hay and 
Dudley. Beckley-Cardy Co. 264 pages. 
Price, $1.12. 

STILL SITS THE SCHOOLHOUSE BY THE 
ROAD. Published June, 1943, by the Com- 
mittee on Rural Education. The Committee 
on Rural Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Free. 

GROWING UP WITH ARITHMETIC. Book 
4. Rose and Ruth Weber. McCormick 
Mathers Publishing Company. 128 pages. 
Net price, $0.27. 
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"Unaitning for Vickery” 


That is the significant and well-deserved general title of the series of prein- 
duction texts which we published specifically for that purpose and in perfect accord 
with the official outlines prepared by the War Department and sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


The series includes the following titles: Electricity, Shopwork, Machines, 
Radio (in two parts and complete), Automotive Mechanics (in two parts and 
complete). 


As compared with other texts available for this patriotic purpose we believe 
that you will find our books definitely simpler, more practical, and easily teachable. 


The Government hopes that every high school will introduce one or more of 
these courses which will give the young man drafted into the Army or Navy a 


greater advantage in becoming more efficient soldiers and in securing promotion 
for themselves. 


Another important angle of the victory school program is PHYSICAL FIT- 
NESS. In this connection we wish to remind you that our Brownell and others’ 
“Health of Our Nation” series has been officially approved by the Tennessee 
Textbook Authority for grades one to eight; also, that we have books in this series 
which will take care of the health program in the high school grades. 


Your correspondence in regard to these important suggestions and books is 
cordially invited. 


* 


Published by 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


* 


The above texts, our state adopted books, and our other publications are conveniently 
for sale by the 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


to accompany 
THE STULL-HATCH GEOGRAPHIES, OUR WORLD TODAY 


Complete workbooks with outline maps, test questions, and study helps. The only text- 
books and workbooks in geography that begin with global geography and feature 
aviation throughout. There is a Teacher's Manual for each book and workbook. 


Following is a list with net prices, plus transportation: 

Workbook for Journeys Through Many Lands $0.30 
The only text and workbook that begin with the teaching of global geography, 
including a polar projection map. 

Workbook for Journeys Through North America 37 
Pupils travel over our country by airplane. 

Workbook for Europe and Europe Overseas 45 
The text includes a war supplement. 

Workbook for Asia, Latin America, United States .45 
The textbook emphasizes the Orient and South America. 


In time of war when the work of teachers is so crowded, workbooks are a real boon 
to teachers and pupils alike. 


GEOGRAPHY OF TENNESSEE (by Miss Ina Oakley, East Tennessee Teachers College). An 
attractive seventy-five-page supplement to Stull-Hatch Journeys Through North America $0.30 


LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 


to accompany 
BURLESON AND CASH'S ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 


The nation-wide popularity of this series of workbooks is due to the splendid 
exercises providing adequate drill on those essentials in which the pupils 
\DVENTURES need drill. Sentence structure, punctuation and capitalization, trouble- 
IN LANGUAGI making words, and letter writing are examples. Each book has a complete 
eS testing program. Each is attractively illustrated. There is a free Teacher's 


2 Manual for each book. 





Adventures in Language, Third Grade $0.22 
Adventures in Language, Fourth Grade 30 
Adventures in Language, Fifth Grade .30 
Adventures in Language, Sixth Grade .30 
Adventures in Language, Seventh Grade 37 
Adventures in Language, Eighth Grade 37 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, Peachtree Street Atlanta 











